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Registers of the Church of Scotland from 1560 to 1616, 
esented them, in 1737, to the library of Sion College, 
on Wall, under such conditions as might effectu 
revent them from becoming the property of the Kirk of 
Bcotland. “ Disregarding the opinion of the legal advisers, 
who declared that the deed of gift prevented their being 
parted with, the Committee of the House of Commo 
in its omnipotence, insisted on their being produced, 
on the 5th of May, 1834, they were laid on the table of 
the Committee. It does not appear that the production 
thus unjustly compelled furthered the slightest end of 
the pi “headed (sic) Committee, but it was fatal to the 
Rec They were consumed in the fire which 
destroyed the Houses of Parliament on the 16th of 
October, 1834.” It ought to be mentioned that the 
Governors of Sion College, recollecting the obligations 
they were under, expressed a hope “that the Committee 
would not compel them to part with the custody of the 
MSS. in express violation of their trust.” The remon- 
strance was in vain. See The Book of Bon Accord, a 
Guide to the City of Aberdeen, said to be written by the 
late eminent antiquary, Dr. Robertson, of the Record 
Office, Edinburgh. 

The Cottonian Library was ly destroyed 
1731; removed to the British Museum in 1753. 
the MSS. have been carefully restored by Sir F. Madden. 

A fire broke out at the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
in 1874, by which many volumes, chiefly historical, were 
destroyed before it was extinguished. In 1709, the 
library narrowly escaped destruction by fire. 

It is stated that, in the library founded by Dr. Wil- 
liams, in Red Cross Street, Cripplegate, were many 
MSS. which were burnt, and among them the pompous 
and curious book of the ceremonies of the coronation of 
the Kings of England. 

The destruction of books by the Great Fire of London 


Many of 


was i The works of Sir William Dugdale and 


Rotes. 
FIRE! 

The following list has been jotted down just as 
the items of it presented themselves to the collector 
in the course of his reading, without regard to 
chronological order, and may serve, in their being 
so brought together, to make a deeper impression, 
and excite to greater care and watchfulness, on the 
part of all who have the custody of similar 
treasures :— 


Audubon, J.J. His library of works on natural his- 
tory was destroyed by a fire, which broke out, after his 
death, in the house of a female relative in America. 

A fire broke out (in 1716) in Spring Gardens, by 
Qharing Cross, London, and burnt down the chapel and 
the library belonging to it. 

Dr. Roxburgh made large collections of plants in the 
Carnatic, but had the misfortune to lose them all, with 
his books and papers, in an inundation. 

All the ancient records of the Commi or Con- 
sistorial Court of the County of Aberdeen rished by a 
lamentable fire on the 30th of October, 1721. “ Alas !” 
writes a contemporary witness (the Tom Hearne of his 
day), “‘what can supply the grievous hurt which the 
gentle lovers of antiquity sustained in the destruction of 
& treasure so inestimable, so rich in illustrations of 
genealosy, ecclesiastical history, biography, old manners, 

rgotten usages, and scandal—fascinating scandal— 
delightful, ——— obsolete, and only then innocent?” 

Hon. Archibald Campbell, chosen Bishop of Aber- 
deen in 1721, having obtained possession of the original 


Sir H. Spelman’s Glossary and Councills suffered greatly, 
but the chief victims were the booksellers in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The greater part of the folio Shak- 
speare of 1644 was also destroyed, and consequently 
copies of it are very scarce. Some papers also of Hor- 
rocks, the young astronomer, are said to have been lost 
in the fire. The late Dr. Bliss was very assiduous for 
many years in collecting books printed in London in the 
three years immediately preceding the Great Fire, in 
which many of the copies are presumed to have been 
destroyed ; and a list of these books is contained in the 
catalogue of the second and remaining portion of Dr. 
Bliss's library, which was sold by auction by Messrs. 
8. Leigh Sotheby & John Wilkinson, in August, 1858. 
There is also a list of works relating to the Plague (all 
printed in 1665) and to the Great Fire. 

The destruction of the library of the city of Strasburg, 
during its bombardment, is so recent as a melancholy 
instance, that little need be said about it, except to 
ye in the generous efforts everywhere made aie 
the loss as far as possible. Some particulars re, mg 
the losses then sustained will be found in “N. & Q.” for 
Sept, Oct., Nov., 1870, by the present writer and others. 

he destruction of books and MSS. during the Reign 
of Terror was incalculable, not only in Paris, but in the 
provinces, and is a lesson for all time,—a lesson which 
the prophetic insight of Burke read to all the world who 
would listen to him. 

The fire (elsewhere alluded to) which consumed the 
Houses of Parliament, in 1834, destroyed also great part 
of the library ; but a curious collection of historical and 
political from the reign of Elizabeth to 
George II., was ly saved, with the books and docu- 
ments that could be got at in the intense excitement that 
then prevailed. 
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In a review of Grant’s Central Provinces of India (in 
the Edinburgh Review for Jan., 1872), it is said, that 
“in 1862 the Indian navy ceased to exist ; and previously, 
in 1860, the materials for its complete history were 
destroyed at the India House.” Query, why destroyed, 
by what means, by whom? Was it a fire? 

J. Macray. 


FRENCH VANITY. 

The French have often been most unjustly re- 
proached with personal vanity ; for it is precisely 
the warmth with which they express their ad- 
miration of that which pleases them in other 
people, or in themselves, that renders them such 
agreeable companions. 

An amusing instance of this is to be found in 
“the description of herself by Madame de Bregy. 
She was one of the “ beaux esprits” at the French 
Court early in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century ; and I will endeavour, in translating her 
letter, to do “la Comtesse ” as full justice as she 
did herself. She says :-— 

“ However closely I may adhere to truth in form- 
ing this picture, and whatever care I may take that the 
fidelity which a copy owes to its original be accurately 
maintained, I do not pretend to avoid the criticisms of 
those who may examine it. I shall, nevertheless, always 
remain satisfigl with the agreeable impression which it 
has produced upon myeelf ; since, if my enemies might re- 

resent me as having more faults, my friends might 

pict me as possessing more charms. Thus, as this 

rtrait might have been produced by an impartial hand, 
Toon without shame admit that it is mine, and that 
it is from myself you will learn the good and the evil 
which are to be found in it. 

“ My person is of those which may be said to be rather 
large than small. My figure is of the best proportioned; 
and there is in it a certain fascinating and easy carriage 
which has always convinced me that I was one of the 
most beautiful figures of my size. My hair is brown, 
and my complexion clear—brown, but very agreeable. 
The form of my face is oval, all the features are regular ; 
my eyes are fine, and of such a mixture of colours as 
renders them very brilliant; my nose is of a pleasing 
shape; the mouth is not of the smallest, but it is 
agreeable both by its shape and colour; and as to the 
teeth, they are as white and regular as the finest teeth 
in the world could be. My bosomis handsome, and the 
arms and bands can be shown without shame. All 
this is accompanied by a lively and refined air, and my 
fndlienaien bee often made me believe that it showed 
me a thing which was well worth all I could see else- 
where. 1 appear as young asany one, although there are 
— persons who are more so than I am. Behold, as 
nearly as may be, my outward form. As to my mind, I 
imagine that others can judge of it better than I can 
myself, because there is no mirror in which it can be 
seen faithfully represented. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that there is an intimate connexion between my 
mind and my body. I believe that the former is deli- 
cate and penetrating, and even tolerably solid; for 
reason, wherever I find it, has more power over me 
than any other authority. My natural intelligence is 
well fitted to judge correctly of things, although I have 
not acquired any; and I am so little able to use the 
riches of others, that my own sense is of more service 
to me than the rules of art, so that I must adhere to 
that which was born with me. Notwithstanding this, 


I have heard it said—without having ever believed it 
—that the hours spent in conversation with me are 
passed at least as quickly as thore with any other 
person, and that, in what is serious, my opinions were 
not bad to adopt. 


“As regards my ne sem which I ought to 
finish to make myself known—I will say, with sincerity, 
as I have done of the rest, what I think of it. I love 
praise too much ; and it is that which has caused me to 
repay it with usury to those from whom I have received it. 
My heart is proud and disdainful ; yet I do not cease 
to appear mild or to be polite. I never differ openly 
in opinion from anybody; yet it is no less true that in- 
teriorly I seldom adopt theirs in prejudice to my own. I 
can say, with truth, that I was born prudent and 
modest, and that pride always takes care to maintain in 
me those two on ualities. Iam idle,and I am very 
vain ; and these faults produce others in me, for they 
are the cause that I seldom flatter any person or make 
advances to them, so that, for fear of doing too much 
in that respect, I often do not do enough. This is also 
the reason why I do not even seek pleasure or diver- 
sion ; yet, when others take more trouble than I do to 
procure them for me, I feel indebted to them, and I 
appear very gay, although in reality I am not too much 
so. I take great pains never to offend anybody unless 
they oblige me to do so by an offensive proceeding. 
And although I can, perhaps, give an agreeable turn to 
railiery, no one ever hears me do it. I have taken an 
aversion to ridicule, because I find that people begin it 
with their enemies and finish it with their best friends. 
Although I do not possess a mind given to intrigue, if I 
embarked in an undertaking I think I could carry it 
out with some tact. I am persevering even to obstinacy, 
and guarded even to excess; and, in that which I am 
going to say, I confess myself to be one of the most un- 
just persons in the world—namely, in wishing harm to 
those who do not do that which I wish, and in not being 
able to decide upon making them know it. In order to 
become intimate with me, it is necessary to make all 
the advances; but I repay well that trouble by what 
follows, for I serve my friends with all the ardour which 
it is usual to display only for our own interests. I 
praise them, I defend them, without ever admitting any- 
thing which is against them; and thus being to them 
more faithful than flattering, I often serve them better 
than they themselves see how much I lovethem. Time, 
which almost always effaces the impressions produced 
by things, only engraves them more deeply in my 
memory. I am not covetous, but also I am not a dupe ; 
and although I do not choase my friends because they 
may be useful to me, if fortune places them in a position 
to become so, and they are not, I cease to love them, 
because they do not deserve it. I am not sufficiently 
virtuous to be devoid of a desire for wealth and honours, 
but 1 am too much so to follow some of the roads that 
lead to them. I act in the world according to what it 
ought to be, too little in acccordance with what it is, 
and I blame myself for wishing to have the advan 
which are found in it, and not employing the means by 
which they are procured. To tell the truth, I am 
neither so good nor so bad as it would be useful to 
me to be. I am not devout; but all my life I have 
been eager to become so, and, not having been able to 
render myself more so, I await the result. I am ve 
sensible of the merit of others, and, by the way, 
may, perhaps. have too good an opinion of my own; yet 
my presumption affects rather my mind than my heart. 
I am too long in deciding, but, when I have done so, 
it is very difficult to make me abandon what I have 
chosen. I am of all persons in the world the one who 


adheres the most religiously to that which I have once 
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mised, and who endures with most impatience the 
opposite omission. Iam too easily discouraged, and as 
to things which must be obtained by prayers, I prefer 
to abandon rather than to pursue them, so that I 
am more readily influenced by titude than by hope. 
As a last stroke of the brush, I can say that the faults 
of a mean heart will never be mine. It is against the 
faults which pride may cause that I must watch myself, 
and, therefore, since I cannot destroy it, I have given it 
such employment as enables me to look without shame 
at a portrait which is like me. 

“IT send yon this one, which is an effort of my esteem, 
but I do not limit that for you to this task; and if, 
after having faithfully represented what I am, you 
wish that I should be different, as I cannot be so 
either in my person or my mind, order me as to my dis- 

ition, and rest satisfied that your laws will be pre- 

to my own inclinations, since there is none in me 

so powerful as that of pleasing you, nor any desire so 

strong as that to see you again among those for whom 

your absence causes the world to be deprived of that 
which ornaments it the most.” 


None but a Frenchwoman could have drawn 
such a charming, and probably true, portrait of 
herself. Rau 


4 po N. 
Ashford, Kent. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Lanp-pamn ” (5 §. iii. 303, 383, 464.)—Mr. 
Sxezart is, perhaps, too thorough-going in his con- 
demnation of guessing; for how could any 
emendation be accomplished without it ? or where 
can the line be drawn between well-founded guess- 
ing and rational conviction? No doubt there are 
many guesses in “N. & Q.” which do little credit 
to the judgment of their authors, who might often 
with advantage lend an ear to Mr. Sxear’s 
exhortations to consult the ordinary sources of 
information, before offering for publication their 
own crude suggestions on the subject. But, after 
all, much of the great popularity of “N. & Q.” 
arises from the variety of speculation it offers to its 
readers on all sorts of subjects ; and, in the very 
number in which Mr. Sxear declares his belief in 
the uselessness of guessing at the meaning of 
Jand-damn, appears an explanation of the term 
which was before enounced by Halliwell in his 
Dictionary, and now, supported by the information 
adduced by THornc.irFE, to me, at least, carries 
complete conviction. The name of landan, we are 
told, was given in the Midland counties to a 
charivari of rough music by which country people 
were accustomed, as late as forty years ago, to 
express their indignation against some social crime, 
such as slander or adultery, which was not likely 
to meet with its deserts from the arm of the law. 

“When any slanderer was detected, or any parties 
discovered in adultery, it was usual to /andan them. 
This was done by the rustics traversing from house to 
house along the country side, blowing trumpets and beat- 
ing drums or pans and kettles.” 


In the before us, Antigonus uses the 
figure of to indignation 


against the villain who had poisoned the ear of 
Leontes, and, from the way in which damned in 
the previous clause, “ who will be damned for it,” 
actsas a catchword to land-damn (landan) in the 
following one, it is probable that the name of the 
custom suggested to Shakspeare’s mind the same 
explanation as that adopted by THorncLiFFr, viz., 
the notion of “damning throughout the land, so 
that everybody might know the villain, and treat 
him accordingly.” 

It is unfortunate that Tuornciirre concluded 
his note with this unsatisfactory piece of etymology, 
which tends to divert attention from the effective 
soundness of his explanation of the passage. It is 
hardly doubtful that landan, like randan or rantan, 


dan, a noise or uproar (Gloucester).”—Halliwel 
“ Landan, lantan, rantan, are used by some Glo 
cestershire people in the sense of scouring or 
correcting to some purpose, and also of rattling or 
rating severely.”—Dean Milles’s MS. Glossary in 
Halliwell. The true formation of the word is seen 
in the French rantanplan, used, like our rubadub, 
for the beating of a drum. H. Wepewoop. 


is a mere representation of continued noise. “ Ran- 


Mr. Sxeat assumes that I connected the 
Swiss Landamman with the Latin damnare. In 

int of fact I did not; but, if I did, why not? 
But suppose I were to connect Landamman with 
the German Verdammen, meaning to judge, to 
condemn, to damn ; and suppose I were further 
to connect together verdammen, landamman, 
damn, and damnare, why not? I beg to say to 
Mr. Sxeat that I have no superstitious venera- 
tion for Germans, and I do not blindly accept 
what they may say any more than what a French- 
man may say. Englishmen differ about the deriva- 
tion of English words; do Germans infallibly 
know the truth? The question with me, after 
anything is said by any one—be he Scotch, 
English, Irish, German, or French—is, Is it true? 
And as to the derivation of these words, ver- 
dammen, landamman, damn, and damnare, I may 
remark that I may, perhaps, by dint of study, have 
seen, and see, something that neither Mr. Skeat 
nor his German friends see. But, perhap=, accord- 
ing to the philological cant of the day, Mr. Skeat 
holds a Scotchman to be, and that he can only be, 
nothing compared with a German. I am of an 
entirely differentopinion. And onthe point inissue, 
I would ask whether, considering the cognate words 
above referred to, amman is not = damman, in 
the same way as the ancient English word eme was 
= deme or deem, the d being dropt in both cases? 
Mr. Sxeart will bear in mind, with reference to 
his .phrase “extraordinary suggestions,” that it 
has passed into a proverb that “truth is strange— 
stranger than fiction.” . 

THORNCLIFFE’s note is interesting, and points, 
as it seems to me, in the same direction as my 
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sypeneticn. Our forefathers (and, I am sure, all 
er sensible persons) never approved of mob law, 
and I think it more than likely that the custom he 
refers to had originated under the authority of a 
judge. Hewry Kitcovr. 


Sir Walter Scott, in Peveril of the Peak, 
chapter xlii., gives a derivation of the word lambe 
= beat, kill. Sir Geoffrey Peveril and his son, 
after their acquittal at Westminster for complicity 
in the Popish plot, on their way from the hall to 
their lodging, are beset by a violent mob, “and 
the word began to pass among the more desperate, 
‘Lambe them, lads ; lambe them !’—a cant phrase 


of the time, derived from the fate of Dr. Lambe, | 5, 


an astrologer and quack, who was knocked on 
the head by the rabble in Charles I.’s time.” 
H. A. Kewyepyr. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


The following is another example of the word 
lam, to beat. It seems to be intended for an 
Americanism. The extract is from an old song 
entitled “Bow, wow, wow,” “as sung by Mr. 
Hooke at the Anacreontic Society.” The allusion 
is to one Trimmer Hal, who seems to have been 
a friend of Billy Pitt and Daddy Jenky :— 

“This Harry was always a staunch friend to Boston, 

His bowels are soft, for they yearned for Indostan ; 

If I bad him in our township I'd feather him and tar 


him, 
With forty lacking one, too, I’d lam him and I’d 
scar him.” 


Is this song, with its allusions to Boston, well 
known ? W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


In reply to Toorncuirre, I may state that in 
Lincolnshire and Notts I always heard the old 
custom alluded to by him called randan, and 
not landan. In corroboration of W. T. M., I 
have a son fresh from Marlborough College, and 
his expression for a sound thrashing or jacketing 
is invariably “a good lambing.” J. T. M. 


“Cnewine THE cup” (5" §, iii, 103.)—If 
8. T. P. can lay hand on Howard Staunton’s As 
You Like It, 1864, or Alexander Dyce’s second 
edition, 1866, he will, I am sorry te say, see that 
he desires to see,—to wit, in the verse, 

“ Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy,” 
“cud” for “food.” Mr. Staunton’s justifying note 
rans :— 

“ The old text has , undoubtedly a misprint. ‘Zo 
chew the cud,’ metaphorically to ruminate, to revolve in 
the mind, is an expression of. frequent occurrence in our 

authors.” 

The “ cud ” is identically the “ chewed.” There 
is, then, a chewing that is not of the cud, but of 
the fresh food, which, become so a cud, is laid by 
for 

Orlando chews no cud, but the food, ever 


springing afresh, of sweet and bitter love-thoughts, 
a nae te for quick and thick growth ; the 
self-sown of the moment, and perplexing its 
botanist with variety novel without ending. 

“To chew the cud,” for “to revolve in the 
mind,” is a figure that might, I conceive, be te 
even idiomatic to the speech of the country. 
illustrative criticism of the text under di 
asks instances of the “chewing” without the 
“cud.” For a start, Shakspeare enriches us with 
one high in place (Julius Cesar, Act i. sc. 2), 
Cassius has moved Brutus towards conspiring 
against Cesar, and Brutus, having promised a 
time for giving him a determinate answer, goes 


“ Till then, my noble friend, chew this : 

Brutus had Fo be a villager er 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome, 

Under these hard conditions as this time 

Is like to lay upon us.” 
Brutus here supplied to Cassius fresh food for 
chewing. 

How at home the metaphor is in the 
mind is shown in the curious fact that the oral 
tradition of our educated society has usurped 

ssession of the verse, turning “ food” into “cud.” 

D ten persons of literary cultivation with the 
elder brother's disclosure of the younger’s reverie, 
and, if the world is as it was, nine will, I expect, 
pledge their scholarship to that reading of this 
text which, on the page of Shakspeare, t ey have 
not read. With a step back into the world as it 
was, you have wonderfully Sir Walter Scott in 
example. Look to the place referred to by 8. T. P: 
in the Introduction to Quentin Durward, where 
the author, unless my memory greatly deceives 
me, deliberately alleges “cud” for the universal 
reading of the books more than a generation ere 
one of them had it. See also Measure for Measure, 
Act ii. se. 4, 1.4, and Henry V., Act ii. sc. 2, 1 56. 


ine had not the following of 
in his mind, when writing thus to St. Jerome, the 
parallel is very striking :— 

“Ne de vobis ea conscribendo spargatis, que quan- 
doque concordantes delere non poteritis, qui munc con- 
cordare nolitis; aut qua concordes legere timeatis, ne 
iterum litigetis.” 

—“ Do not write and publish such things against 
each other which, should a reconciliation come 
about, you, who now do not desire it, may be 
unable to cancel or recall, or which you will after- 
wards be afraid to read—having made up your 
uarrel—lest they should provoke a renewal of it.” 

Sophocles makes Ajax say :— 

ériocrapa yap dptis, dr 

Os Kat 


Ajaz, Ul. 678-680. 
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“ This wisdom I have learn’d, 
That him, who is my foe, I so may hate 
As one perchance to be my friend again.” 
Potter. 
The letter of Augustine to Jerome, written 
mainly for the purpose of trying to soften his 
anger against Ruffinus, and to heal the breach 
between them, is a model of Christian mediation, 
and highly to the honour of the writer. The 
characters of the two men are greatly in contrast, 
and it can be only attributable to the mild, 
chastened, and forbearing temper of Augustine, 
that they did not come to an open rupture. What 
Hooker says of Tertullian is surely quite as ap- 
plicable to Jerome—“a sponge steeped in worm- 
wood and gall.”* ew, M.A. 


Dovste looking at Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary the other day, I was dis- 
= to find how meagre were his remarks on 
the term “ Huguenot.” hen so eminent an 
etymologist preserves such a silence, one is apt to 
ask the question, Is the origin of the word so 
hopelessly doubtful as this seems to imply? To 
my mind, nothing can be more satisfactory than 
Dr. Cuarnock’s statement, made a few weeks 

‘0, that the term is nothing more than a double 
diminutive from “ Hugue” or “ Hugues” (Hugh). 
Thus the word belongs to the directory rather a 
to the dictionary, and it is there we must look for 
its history. 

It is a curious fact that, while a double dimi- 
nutive is unknown in English, it is of common 
dccurrence in French nomenclature. Our fore- 
fathers, after the Norman fashion, used ot or et, as 
in Willmot (Williamot) or Hewet (Hugh). Fol- 
lowing the same pattern, they introduced on, en, 
or in, as in Alison (Chaucer's form for Alice), 
Perren (Pierre), or Colin (Nicholas). Both dimi- 
nutives are often connected with the same name, 
but they are invariably used separately. Thus, 
Hugh gives us Hughet and Huggin ; Mary, Marion 
and Mariot ; Pierre, Perrot and Perrin or Perren. 

Turning to France, we find that these dimi- 
nutives were commonly used together. Thus, 
Marie became Marinot; Margaret, Margotin ; 
Pierre, Perrinot, or, transversely, Perrotin ; Jean, 
Jannotin ; and Philip, Philiponet. Thus, again, 
of Hugue. This, one of the most popular of 
French as of English names, became, similarly, 
Huguenot. Thus, in the Paris Directory for the 
current year, we have as surnames (the personal 
name, as in the other cases quoted, having become 
surnominal) Hugonet, Huguenet, Hugonin, and 
Huguenin. Curiously enough, in these two latter 
instances, the same diminutive has been doubled. 
I have not the slightest doubt that a search into 
the less formal of French registers will disclose 
Huguenot as a personal name before it had become 


* Kecles. Pol., B. vi. ch. vi. § 6. 


a surname. I say a less formal register, because 
in France, as in England, the ceremonious registrar 
always sets down the name in its native dress or 
in Latin. 

Guillotine, from the French physician Gaillotin, 
has exactly the same history. ft is a double dimi- 
nutive of Guillaume, the first part answering to 
our English Willott. The syllables are simply 
in a reverse order from those of Huguenot, I have 
been fortunate enough to find an instanee of 
Guillotin in its original use as a personal name as 
distinct from a surname. “Gilletyne Hansake” will 
be found in The Wars of the English in France: 
Henry V1I., vol. ii. p. 531. 

That Huguenot is a term derived from a man 
of that name I cannot doubt ; further than that 
I make no assertion. Barvsnmy. 

Manchester. 


Dr. Wotcor anp Ozitas Humpurey, R.A.— 
Looking over the very interesting MS. correspon- 
dence of the celebrated miniature painter, Ozias 
Humphrey, I came across a letter addressed to him 
by the eccentric Dr. Wolcot (better known by his 
pseudonym of Peter Pindar), which I think will 
prove of interest to your readers, and, therefore, 
forward a copy. I am not aware whether the 
eulogistic verses it contains have been published 
or not; but I cannot find them in the pre 
edition of the poet’s works, in four volumes, whi 
came out in 1816, some years previous to his 
death. He probably carried into effect the im- 
tention indicated in the conclusion of his letter, 
and had them printed in one of the papers of the 
day :— 

“Dear Sir,—Give me leave to co’ late you on 
your return from Italy to old England, loaded, I make 
no doubt, with all the Excellencies of the Painters of 
His Holynesses Dominions. I have often enquiréd con- 
cerning you, & have met with frequent information. 
Collett, the present Genoese Consul, pleas’d me much 
with his accounts of you. I have been told that you 
have entirely dropp’d your miniatures for the large 
in oil, & that instead of painting for a oe 
years, you have taken a resolution for five hundred. 
make no doubt of your succeeding as well in oil as in 
water colors, in which you are now alone, than Claude 
in Landschape. As I am myself a Dabler, I want a head 
in water colors and in oil finished in your highest 
manner, not only for my instruction, but for the bre 
ot being possess’d of the finest paintings in the World. 
Will you tell me in oo next, your Price. Your present 
of M™ Collier is still in my possession, & held sacred. 

“T have sent you a few stanzas long since penn’d, 
which if you do not — of I will print im some of 
the papers. They are the Effusions of real regard for 
yourself and your art carried to its highest perfection. 

“Tam, with the greatest Sincerity, Sir, 
“Your humble Serv', 
“J. Woroor. 


“To Mr. Humphrey on his Return from Ttaly. 
At length, my Friend, I hail thy wish’d Return, 
Joy’d to review once more my Country's Pride— 
Of Thee bereft (too long condemn’d to mourn) 
Hath British Beauty for thy Pencil sigh’d ! 
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Let rapt Italia boast a Guido’s name : 

Corregio’s, Titian’s art with wonder see— 

To Britain, Fortune grants a loftier Fame, 

And blends the Excellence of all in Thee. aw 
Direct to me (if you please) to Dr. Wolcot, in Truro, 
Cornwall. Truro, August 9, '77.” 

T. C. Surrn. 


A Leetstator-Comepi1aAn.—Give me leave to 
embalm in the pages of “N. & Q.,” for the benefit 
of future annalists of the British stage, the sub- 
joined unique theatrical advertisement from the 
pages of the Melbourne Argus of this day, April 
19th, 1875 :— 

“Theatre Royal.—Wednesday next, April 21. Eight 
hours’ anniversary. Grand demonstration and annual 
benefit. Amy Stone’s first appearance in comedy, ‘ Mrs. 
Ormsby Delmaine.’ Mr. G. Coppin, M.L.A., as ‘Amina- 
dab Sleek,’ in The Serious Family. Its first production 
in the new Theatre Royal, also for very many years. 
An address, written by Marcus Clarke, Esq., will be 
recited by Mr. Dampier. To be followed by, for the first 
time in Australia, a new drama, in three acts, entitled, 
Miralda, a Story of Cuba. In which Amy Stone and 
Mr. H. F. Stone will appear.” 


Now, hereby hangs a tale. Mr. George Coppin, 
M.L.A., the Aminadab Sleek of the programme, 
is one of the two representatives of the electoral 
district of East Melbourne in our Victorian Legis- 
lative Assembly. He is by profession a “low 
comedian,” and is at present part proprietor of the 
Theatre Royal here. East Melbourne, be it re- 
marked, is one of our most select constituencies, 
answering to the West-end of London in respect of 
relative social position. At the last 
tion Mr. Coppin won his seat by a considerable 
majority over Professor Hearn, who is one of our 
leading intellects, a man of large ond varied 
scholarship, and author of two notable works on 
Plutology, the Science of Social Wealth, and on the 
British Constitution. Mr. Coppin is by courtesy 
the “Honourable” George Coppin, in virtue of 
having previously been a member of our Legis- 
lative Council, or Upper House. He has always 
been in the habit of varying his public labours as 
a legislator by a return to his private professional 
pursuits ; and this season he has performed, in 
the presence of thousands of his delighted con- 
stituents, the characters of Jem Baggs, Paul Pry, 
Milky White, Tony Lumpkin, and several others 
of that cast. His character-recitation of “ Villikins 
and his Dinah” always brings down the house. 
His singing of the burlesque version of “ Poor 

Tray ” convulses alike pit, gallery, and dress 
circle. His extemporaneous speeches in Paul 
Pry, wherein he sharply satirises alt the current 
social and political whims, and especially the 
Legislative Assembly doings, take the town by 
storm. He is extremely popular amongst his con- 
stituents, and is held to be a very useful public 
man. Was there ever another instance of a low 


comedian “doubling” his private eo with 
the grave réle of senator? . Buarr. 
Melbourne. 


Jamaica.—The phonetic coincidence between 
this name and Xaymaca has apparently given 
rise to a mistake. I have no doubt that the latter 
was converted into the former, without the loss, 
however, of either of the two accredited etymons. 
Jamaica may, therefore, be a compound name, 
formed of the first two letters of Jago (James = 
St. James), substituted for Ya, and the last four 
letters (i an interpolation) taken from the original 


Carribean name. Sp. 


Errraru.—In the churchyard of Mayne, county 
Louth, bordering the sea-shore, the following 
epitaph was lately to be seen; it has since been 
defaced, all but the last line. Ward died about 
ninety years ago :— , 

“ Beneath this stone here lieth one 

That still his friends did please, 

To Heaven I hope he’s surely gone 
To enjoy eternal ease. 

He drank, he sang, whilst here on earth, 
Lived happy as a lord, 

And now he bath resigned his breath— 
God rest him, Paddy Ward !” 


W. H. Parrerson. 


Norwicn may interest 
to learn that during the restoration (so called) 
of Norwich Cathedral, the original bishop's 
throne in the apse at the back of the altar was 
discovered. Being in a dilapidated condition, 
notwithstanding the great interest attaching to the 
historical fact, it was thought wise to restore it ; 
in other words, to destroy the historical and most 
interesting original, and put up a copy in its 
place, in which coming generations may entirely 
disbelieve. What a happy thing it is that the old 
Romans were builders instead o 


Mixton’s Srxteentu Sonnet.—The Spectator, 
in reviewing the work, King and Commonwealth, 
says :— 

“We must also protest strong] inst such a quota- 
tion as this (p. 347) 

* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.’ 
What Milton wrote was true and accurately expressed. 
This is neither.” 

In Phillips’s copy of the sonnet (1694) the pas-. 

sage stands :— 

“ Peace has her victories 
No less than those of war.” 

But surely the Spectator will not contend that this 
version is more true or accurate than the common 
one quoted by the author of King and Common- 
wealth, which is the same as the MS. in Trinity 
College Library, written in a female hand, but 


corrected by Milton. Phillips’s copy is, according 
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to Professor Masson (and all critics except the 
tator), “a sheer vitiation of the original as we 
have it in the Cambridge draft.” C. 


Queries. 

‘e must request correspondents desiring information 
oa! fannily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Liprary or AveustiInE Friars at Napies.— 
In reading over Montfaucon’s Italian diary, trans- 
lated by John Henley, London, 1725, I find a 
valuable library, with numerous manuscripts, men- 
tioned, belonging to the Augustine monks of St. 
John de Carbonaria at Naples. The tour of Mont- 
faucon was in 1698 and 1699. The monastery has 
no doubt disappeared long ago, but what has 
become of the manuscripts? It was formerly the 
library of Anthony Seripandus, a cardinal, I 
believe, who had been left it by the will of Janus 
Parrhasius. Montfaucon was informed that the 
library, which was formerly much more numerous, 
had been considerably impaired by a Dutchman, 
who bought many of the manuscripts. If the 
libraries of Holland possess ancient manuscripts, 
to this Dutchman, whoever he was, they would 
be, no doubt, indebted. There were seventy-one 
Greek manuscripts, of different ages, and twenty- 
four Latin. Among the Greek manuscripts he 
mentions— 

“The Gospels, on vellum, of the eleventh ne. In 
the first chapter of St. Matthew I observed this :— 
‘And Josias begat Joachim, and Joachim begat 
Jechonias and his brethren,’ &c.” 

Our Bibles do not mention Joachim. Also— 

“ A curious manuscript of Dioscorides, vellum ; the cha- 
racters uncial, without accents, the plants and flowers 

inted in miniature by a skilful hand. I believe there 
is no other copy of this author so ancient and fair.” 

Is it known what has become of this manu- 
script? Among the Latin manuscripts there were 
many of Cicero and of Livy, of the twelfth 
century, and three, very ancient, of Priscian’s 
Grammar, with these verses in one of them :— 

“ Me legat antiquas qui vult proferre loquelas : 

Qui me non tur, vult sine lege loqui.” 


“ A curious manuscript Virgil of the tenth century, with 
short notes, and Servius’s comments on Virgil, written 
4.D. 1007, as is noted at the end.” 

Was this monastery suppressed by the French ? 
and, if so, what became of the manuscripts ? 

C. T. Ramace. 


GRAVESEND AND Miiton.—In The New Retorna 
Brevium, printed in 1728, is quoted, as an example, 
a return made by D— P—, Esquire, Sheriff, that, 
on the 8th of January, Paul Francis, Marquess of 
Brabantine; Marc Antony Puget, Knight of 


Malta; and Nicholas Magnus de la Fountain, 
were committed to Maidstone Gaol, in virtue of 
a warrant under the hands and seals of James (or 
Jacob?) Woodcott, Mayor of Gravesend and 
Milton, and John Watson, Esquire, a justice of 
our Lord the King. No year nor reign, however, 
is quoted, nor the reason of the imprisonment ; 
but it seems probable that the date would be in 
the reign of Charles IJ. Can any reader supply 
any further information as to the three delinquents 
or their offence ? Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


BAs-uL-Manpap, the gate of tears, the straits 
or sage into the Red Sea, vulgarly called 
“ Babelmandel ” (Richardson’s Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary), but, according to the same authority, 
Mandel is the name of a town famous for its aloes, 
evidently Socotora. Babelmandel is the name by 
which it is mentioned by De Barros, Lafitau, and 
early Portuguese accounts generally. In what 
work, Arabic or Persian, are the name and deriva- 
tion first given to be found ? 

Star Cross, near Exeter. 


Oxtp MSS.—I have by me an old MS. consist- 
ing of sermons, and dating from the early part of 
the sixteenth century. The writing is in itself, 
and the contractions are so numerous as to make 
the caligraphy a species of shorthand. I should 
be glad if any of your readers could recommend 
me a book on the handwriting of the period, which 
might help me in the reading of these crabbed 
characters. CLERICUS. 


SraruTes AND ORDINANCES OF THE LoNG 
PARLIAMENT AND CroMWELL.-—Is there, in her 
Majesty’s Record Office or elsewhere, a roll of 
these documents similar to the Statute Roll? If 
not, by what means is a full list to be obtained of 
them, and where are authentic copies to be found? 
Husband’s and Scobell’s collections contain many 
of them, but the two collections taken together by 
no means supply the whole. Anon. 


ALEXANDER Davisoy, Sr. James’s Square. 
—Where can I find a biographical notice of him ? 
He was prize agent for Lord Nelson after the 
victory of the Nile. Tro. 


Tue Avsrratian Warrtie-Tree.—What are 
its properties, &c.? It is said to be a preventative 
against fever, but in what way is not stated. Is 
there any truth in the statement ? 

Henry 


Brrv’s-EYE View or Imperian Rome.—Has 
such a thing ever been published? I mean, of 
course, a “restored ” view, and one like those ex- 
cellent perspective maps of France and Germany 
published during the late war. A reference toany 
work, old or new, containing such a plan would be 
of great service to me. H. 8. Sxrpron. 


Hatherly Place, Cheltenham. 
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orn St. Peren.—I should be glad to 
know if there is any reason or authority for 
ing the capital of Russia “St. Petersburg,” 
of “ Peter the with all 
his d qualities, e no icular pretensions 
to Sony, and I believe yo right in sayin 
that it is only he has been 
the of Saint being given to the city he 
founded A. 
ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH.—TI have looked out from 
time to time, in many commentaries and other 
works of reference, for the signification of this 
jan expression, given to Joseph by the 
h, as related Gen. xli. 45. Yet the varia- 
tions,are.so conflicting that one feels that the exact 
senae.of this name is not yet reached. Even in the 
Speaker's Commentary this is the case. It would 
be. interesting and profitable if some one well up 
in the ancient Egyptian language would contri- 
bute in pour columns an exact rendering of the 
name, if possible; or, short of that, give your 
readers, as next best, the nearest and most trust- 
worthy signification of this appellative. 
Onurcupown. 


T. Bocxe: Curtis.—In Q1, 1634, of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, p. 80, the above names are 
given, in the direction, “ Enter Theseus . . . and 
some Attendants, T. Tucke : Curtis.” Curtis is 
previeusly introduced, 64. Oan any of the 
readers. of “N. & Q.” give me some information 
about these “supers” at the Blackfriars? At 
what time were they there? H. Lirriepate. 

in. 


Tux Bisuors’ on Prayrer-Booxk VERSION oF 
tHE Psatms.—This old translation is said to have 
been “commonly prefixed” to the beginning of 
some Bibles in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. What particular editions are —s 7 


R. E. “ mepicum Whitne 
dedicates an emblem “ad affinem suum, R. 
medicum insignem ” (see 
of Whitney's Choice of Emblems). Who was this 
“ distinguished physician”? Whitney’s sister mar- 
ried an Evans, as appears from his will (see Mr. 
Green’s Introductory Dissertation, p. Ixxxiii). Was 
his “connexion, R. E.” a member of that family, 
and does Hutchinson mention him in his a. 
Medici, London, 1799? P. W. 8. 


“Quis nescit ?”—In Carter's Notes on 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist at Slym- 
bridge, in Gloucestershire, p. 22, he describes a 
mural tablet, which commemorates William Cra- 
dock, who died Rector of Slymbridge in 1727. He 
was, Carter states, a Nonjuror, and his monumental 
record has the usual motto of Nonjurors, “ Cetera 


5 
|quis nescit ?” 


Is any other monument known 
Which contains this motto as appertaining to a 
Nonjuror? I question whether Cradock, who died 
Rector of Slymbridge, was a Nonjuror. He was 
deprived of his Fellowship at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, by James IL, in 1687, was restored in 
1688, and wrote lines in honour of William and 
Mary in the Carmen apud Vota Oxoniensia, 1689. 
“ Ceetera quis nescit ?” would apply more properly 
to the celebrated expulsion of the Fellows of Mag. 
dalen, and its results. J. R. B. 


Tue Late M. Litvy.—The Paris correspondent 
of The Evening Post, of New York, speaking of 
the death of M. Lévy, the well-known publisher 3 
says :— 

“A curious incident is mentioned in connexion with 
the funeral. The Chief Rabbi of the Israelites here is 
named Zadoc Kohn. Now, no Israelite bearing the 
name of Kohn, Cahn, Cahen, or Kahn, can enter a He- 
brew cemetery, so that the Grand Rabbi delivered his 
funeral sermon at the graveyard gate.” 

Will. some Hebrew scholar give the reason of 
the above interdiction ? R. P. F. 

Salem, Ohio, U.S.A. 


German (Cuitpren’s) Srories.—I well re- 
member some forty years ago, when I was a small 
boy, being much amused with a volume of German 
stories, and, if the book is in existence, should be 
very glad of a copy for my own youngsters. Per- 
haps some of your readers may know where it can 
be procured. The stories chiefly consist of a series 
of narratives of the adventures of companies of 
various animals, each individual devoting his 
special powers and qualifications to the general 
good. One of the caller stories, I remember, was 
of a cock and hen (Chanticleer and Partlet), who 
went into a forest to eat nuts, made a carriage of 
the shells, and captured a duck, which they har- 
nessed and drove home. Z. W. 


“ Cierici.”—To whom is allusion made 
in the following lines? They are from the third 


-| edition, published by Murray in 1819, of the 
p. 90 of Green’s reprint | Religi ict 


Ci 


“« Next, strong in limbs and brawny-knit of frame, 
Some stuttering German, with a sounding name, 
Rumbles and vomits his unmeaning note, 
A wordy flood which struggles in his throat. 
A sea of consonants, in rugged trim, 
Where vowels, thinly scatter’d, sink or swim. 
He tells what grace the Gentiles shall imbibe, 
If they and theirs but largely will subscribe ; 
How, through their bounty, missions have been sent 
To all remoter villages in Kent.” 


To “ Kent” there is a long note, which begins :— 
“ This is not the only favoured county. The — 


Kent union, for promoting village p’ 


England may hope to be gradually enlightened :—‘ West 
&c. 
Raten N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 
| 
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Bisnorp Arrersury.—In the Autobi hy of 
Thomas Gent, edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
it is related by Gent, then a prisoner for some 

treason :— 


“Tn the ens confined tah y 
young Irish clergyman, Mr. Neypoe; unhappy gen re 
man indeed ! through the reflections of the Bishop of 
Rochester (how deserving I cannot tell), as well as of. the 
= Mr. Dennys Kelly, then both prisoners in the 

er.” 


In a subsequent Gent says that soon after- 
wards “ he Ne found in the 
Thames as though he had drowned.” Gent 
adds, “ It is very strange to me,” &. How did 
these men get into the bishop’s clutches ? and what 
was their crime ? Lioyp. 


Superstition Soar.—A friend of mine 
the other day was washing his hands in my pre- 
sence, when the soap, as it often does, slipped out 
of his hand into the Tosa. “Dear me,” he cried, 
“that means a death!” “Not yours, I hope,” 
said I. “Not necessarily mine,” he replied, “ but 
that of some one connected with me.” Is this a 
common superstition? It was new to me, 


F. CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Danie, Deroz.—The name of the author of 
\ Crusoe, although frequently, and, I be- 
lieve, originally, written Defoe, lately come to 
be given as De Foe. Now, although it is said 
that the author in question used sometimes to 
sign himself Foe, I cannot help thinking’ that the 
correct division of the word into syllab 
be thus—Def-oe. The name looks to me like a 
Danish or Norse local one, the syllable 6e mean- 
ing island. The more common way of writing it 
—viz., De Foe—gives it something of a French 
aspect, although a moment’s thought as to the 
poate meaning of Foe as a French particle will, 
think, show the incorrectness of this way of 
writing it. Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
throw any light on this subject, either by giving 
the meaning of the first syllable as or other- 
wise ? 


Replies. 
BEDCA: BEDFORD. 
(5% §S. iii, 48, 251, 311, 430.) 

This question brings out so many points con- 
nected with the origin of our poe place-names, 
that I venture on a few additional words. 

In attempting to ascertain the etymology of 
Bedford, we must of course refer to its earliest 
form, which we find in the Saxon Chronicle as 
“ Bedicanforda,” a.p. 571. In the subsequent 


entries it is written Bedan-forda, Several ques- 
tions here arise :—Is the name British or Saxon, or 
part British and part Saxon? Is it derived from 


should | i 


the name of a m or the iarities of the 
perso: peculiari 

One step towards the solution would be to as- 
certain what name the place bore before the advent 
of the Saxon invaders. Camden states that the 
British name was Lettidur (Lletty-dwr), or the 
lodge by the river. For this he gives no authority, 
but some information he must have possessed, as 
we can hardly suppose he coined the word. The 
general opinion of those who have written on the 
subject is that Bedicanford means in A.-S. much 
the same as the British name—the intrenchment 
by the river passage. 

The A.-S. origin of the word is confirmed by 
the fact that. the names of four other towns, men- 
tioned in the same entry in the Chronicle where 
Bedford first appears, are decidedly of Saxon origin. 
They are Lygean-burh (Leighton-Buzzard), where 
there are evidences of a Roman station ; Egeles- 
burh (Aylesbury) ; Bensing-tun (Bensington) ; and 
Egones-ham (Fynsham), Although the entry 
occurs under the date a.p. 571, it by no means 
follows that it was contemporaneous. Some time 
must have elapsed before the towns mentioned 
would be generally known by their English names, 
The suffixes bury, ham, ton, unmistakably prove 
their English origin. But how about the prefixes? 
Lygean is equivalent to “ Leigh,” the river Lea in 
A.-S. being called Liga ; but what is “Liga”? To 
what language does it belong? What does it 
mean? Again, Egeles, the prefix in Aylesbury, has 
no satisfactory meaning in A.-S. Bensing is in 
all probability a patronymic. Egones, the prefix 
in shen is equally unintelligible in our mother 
tongue. Now it is quite certain that these, like 
all other names, when first applied, had a meaning 
in some language. We are now brought face to 
face with the question to what extent our Saxon 
ancestors, in naming places, made use of the 
previous British or Cymric nomenclature. That 
in many cases they adopted it we have plain testi- 
mony, as in the mountains Helvellyn, on-y-oant, 
&c. ; in the rivers Avon, Dee, Derwent, &c. It is 
also evident in many names of places, as Eccles, 
Eccleston (eglwys = ecclesia); Landican (Llan- 
dican), Axminster, Kilham, Carlisle. 

It is, therefore, quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the prefix in Bedford may be from a 
British source, though, if Camden’s information be 
correct as to the original British name, it is hardly 
probable. The number of place-names with. the 
prefix bed is considerable in England, A few, as 
Bedingfield, Bedingham, have the form of opel 
nymics, and point to a personal Beda, but it by no 
means follows that all have the same origin. In 
Wales I have only been able to discover two or 
three, which are probably derived from bedd, a 
grave. In Wiltshire there are two Bedwyns, Great 
and Little, which are pure Cymric names, signifying 
a birch grove. 
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We cannot carry the inquiry further, and must 
leave it as a balance of probabilities. The oddest 
solution is that propounded by one of your corre- 
spondents, who suggests the compound Bedd- 


ceann-fford, which has the peculiar merit of uniting | co 


three languages, Cymric, Gaelic, and A.-S., in its 
formation. Ceann is not found in Welsh, and fford 
in Welsh does not mean the same as ford in English. 

As most of the old Roman personal names are 
quite unintelligible in Latin, and must have been 

erived from some other source, so in our own 

place-names, whilst the suffixes ham, ton, den, 
thorpe, worth, &c., indicate their English origin, 
the distinctive prefixes in many cases are quite 
inexplicable, and leave open a wide field for 
speculation. 

A word in conclusion as to the supposed 
Sanskrit element introduced by Mr. Favu.Ke- 
Wartixa, in which I must respectfc!'y submit he 
is entirely under a delusion. Europe been at 
no period either occupied or overrun by people 
speaking the Sanskrit tongue. We might just as 
well refer to the Persian or Chinese for our deri- 
vations. If it be meant that many of our English 
radicals are to be found in Sanskrit, these are the 
common property of the whole Aryan family, and 
can in no sense be called distinctively Sanskrit. 
Mr. Favutxe-Wartine refers to what he calls 
“the Sanskrit root Ab=water, English place- 
name Aberford, cum multis alits.” t, for 
his sake, that there are no such words in Sanskrit 
as ab or aber. Ap is one of the numerous terms 
for water, principally applied to its flowing con- 
dition ; aber .. a purely Cymric term, and in the 
name of Aberford illustrates very pertinently the 
union of the British and Saxon in the place-names 
above alluded to. What the multis aliis may be 
I have not the slightest idea. I should much like 
to see a few of them. 

Mr. Fautke-Wart ine goes on to say, “ Place- 
names compounded of such forms as Bed, Bad, or 
Bath are scattered over the whole field of the dis- 
persion of the Aryan races.” We have alread 
seen that in Sanskrit there is no such word as Be 
There is a root Bad, but it has quite a different 
meaning, being equivalent to Bandh, to bind. 
The Bads and Badens in High German, and the 
Baths in English, are purely Teutonic, and all 
signify the same thing, that of washing or bathing. 

ey have no equivalents in the Sanskrit or classi- 
cal tongues. The Teutonic root, Bett High Ger., 
Bed Low Ger., is entirely distinct from Bad, and 
has nothing to do with either “shallow water or 
marshy land.” It simply means a place of deposit. 
A bed may be a water-bed ora feather bed. Its 
connexion with water is a mere incident. 

Although this discussion cannot be considered 
final and conclusive, it has brought out points well 
worthy of further inquiry. J. A. Picroy, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Mr. Faurxe-Watiine accuses me of “ self- 
sufficiency” and want of courtesy in saying that 
he has displayed a degree of ignorance of Anglo- 
Saxon, which quite disqualifies him for judging 
rrectly on questions of English local etymology. 
It will be admitted that the justice of his complaint 
depends on the assumption that my statement was 
incorrect. If a writer in “ N. & Q.” had affirmed 
that the root of aspicere was asp, ———s it with: 
the name of the reptile, I presume Mr. FavuLxe- 
Wartine would not have blamed me for counsel- 
ling such a person to abstain from writing about 
Latin philology. But this hypothetical blunder is 
simply an exact parallel to the one committed in 
Mr. Favtxe-Warttiine’s last letter, when he im- 
plies that the root of bedician is bed (instead of 
dic). Of course, this is “ merely an assertion” on 
my part, but I should be glad to take the opinion 
of any well-known scholar (say, for example, Mr. 
Sxeat), whether this latest blunder is not alone 
sufficient to settle the question of Mr. FauLKg- 
War txe’s competence in this particular depart- 
ment. 

I must plead guilty to a little impatience when 
I find mistakes of the most elementary character 
repeated without contrediction ; but trust 
there is no ground for the accusation tha. I 
“have a very low estimate of the capacity and 
knowledge of all who presume to differ from ne in 
opinion.” On points which are really matters of 
opinion, such as the probability (for I have 
admitted the possibility) of a pre-Saxon origin for 
the >ames of ford and Bakewell, I have care- 
fully avoided anything like dogmatic assertion. 
With respect to the matter just mentioned, I may 

int out in passing that Mr. Favixe-Watrine 
fas somewhat misrepresented me. What I did 
say was that any Anglo-Saxon would have under- 
stood Bedcanford and Badecanwiellon as _ contain- 
ing the personal names Bedca and Baduca, and 
that either this etymology is correct, or these 
earliest known forms are themselves corruptions, 
suggested by the personal names. In the case of 
Baduca, I showed that the name had a historical 
existence ; in that of Bedca I omitted, in my 
desire for brevity, to mention that it occurs in the 
genealogy of the kings of Essex, a fact which tends, 
at any rate, to show that Bedca is not merely 
a personage invented to account for the name of 
Bedford. Fearing to encroach unduly on your 
space, I will not trouble you with my reasons for 
preferring the Saxon etymol of Bedford to 
a Celtic one. Mr. Favtxe-Wariine’s specula- 
tions touching a pre-Celtic derivation, which for 
reasons of his own he assumes must needs be not 
only Aryan, but Sanskrit (I am, at least, not inten- 
tionally misrepresenting him), seem to me to 
belong rather to dreamland than to the solid 
ground of science. 

The letter of Mr. Wrarr contains some really 
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valuable information. His etymological sugges- 
tion, however, is liable to the very serious objection 
that the words he gives are not at all the correct 
Cymric expression of the meaning. §_Lxorric. 


Rev. Dr. Puanvet Bacon (5* §. iii. 343.)— 
In the note from W. A. C. the authorship of the 
lines beginning “ The World’s a Bubble,” &c., is 
attributed to two persons, one being the Rev. 
Phanuel Bacon, the other Archbishop Usher, a 
correspondent believing, on the strength of th 
Miscellanies by H. W., that the latter, not os 
former, was the author. In my simplicity, I had 
always deemed Francis Bacon to have been the 
man who wrote these lines ; and not only have I 
seen them = among his collected works, but, 
in 1861, I the advantage of transcribing them 
from a MS. book of poetry, epitaphs, &c., then in 
the possession of Sir George Grey, K.C.B., and 
formerly in the libraries of Sir Henry Spelman 
and of Mr. Dawson Turner. In this MS. book, of 
early seventeenth century handwriting, the poem 
is headed “Of man’s mortality,” and it has many 
variations, both in spelling, words, and lines, from 
the verses given in your recent number, the most 
important change being lines five and six, third 
verse, which read in my copy, “ These would have 
‘Children, they that have them, none, | or wish 
them gone,” which, taken in connexion with the 
rest of the verse, I take to be far superior to 
‘Marriage it self is of a crazy State, | Or doubtful 
ate”; and the name of the author, recorded at 
the end of the piece, is given as “ffranc: Sit, 
Albans.” If there be an authority in favour of 
the Archbishop, of weight enough to crush the 
MS. one I have quoted, I should be glad to have 
my attention directed thereto. CRESCENT. 

Wisabledon. 


Dr. Johnson has been accused by your contri- 
butor of attributing a quotation to a wrong author. 
But it is to his editor, Dr. Robert Carruthers, that 
this mistake should be attributed. Dr. Johnson 
was quite right in attributing the quotation— 

“ Who then to frail mortality shall trust 

But limmes the water or but writes in dust,”— 

to Bacon ; but his editor was quite wrong in think- 
ing that “Bacon” must of necessity mean “ the 
Rey. Phanuel Bacon, a now neglected poet.” It 
was Lord Bacon who wrote the poem from which 
the quotation comes ; and it is, as your contributor 
surmised, a translation, not professing to be ori- 
ginal, but a rapwoia. 

from Mr. Arber’s excellent reprint of Lord 
wit essays that I take these facts. On p. xx 
of the Introduction will be found the poem written 
out at full, as copied from T. Farnaby’s’Av@odoyia, 
a book published in 1629, that is to say, eighty 
ered before the book in which the poem is attri- 

ted to Bishop Usher. 


The translation of the — by Hay is men- 
tioned. Who is this Hay? him to 
have lived since Lord Bacon. ‘ae if so, did he 
in his last line make use of Lord Bacon’s poem, or 

is it a separate coincidence ? F. F. 


W. A. C. is certainly correct in his statement 
that the Rev. Dr. Phanuel Bacon could not have 
written this poem. Whether Archbishop James 
Usher, who died at Ryegate in 1656, aged seventy 
five, was the author remains to’ be proved ; ; it is 
by no means unlikely. W. A. C. shows that 
Phanuel could have been only eight years old 
when the volume of Miscellanies, 1708, was pub- 
lished ; but I possess a printed copy of the poem 
dated so early as 1661. It is on p. 104 of Merry 
Drollery of that year ; and, again, on p. 110 of 
Merry Dr , Complete, the (at least) third edi- 
tion, 1 1691; o which latter work a reprint is now 
leaving the press of Robert Roberts of Boston. A 
few verbal differences exist in the earlier versions, 
e.g., “Limns but in water”; “Now since with 
sorrow man lives here opprest ” “Courts are but 
only superficial schoo abe" of “ Marriage it 
self,” in verse third, two lines are— 

“Some would have Children, those that have them moan, 
Or wish them gone.” 

To return to Phanuel Bacon. I have two copies 
of his poem, The Snipe, and can get sight of 
Oxford Sausage from a neighbour for the Song of 
Similes. If W. A. C. desires them, I shall be 
happy to send copies of both. Notice that in the 
line “ Limns but in water” we have the ori 
of Keats's epitaph at Rome, “ Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” J. W. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


In the Aldine edition of the British poets, The 
Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose, the poem, 
differing in a few words, is ascribed to Francis 
Lord Bacon. In the fifth and sixth lines of the 
second stanza the Aldine edition has— 

“The rural part is turned into a den of savage men.” 
H. W. has— 

“ The rural part is turned into a den of salvage men.” 

Can this word have been changed by some one 
wishing to reflect upon the practice of wrecking, 
so common in Cornwall in past — ? 26 


It seems odd that any one should need to be 
told at this time of day that the paraphrase on 
Posidippus’s Greek epigram belongs to the Bacon. 
See it, with the original Greek and various lels 


and references, i in The Poems of Francis Bacon in 
“ Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library” 
(1870), pp. 49-52. A. B. Grosarr. 


Tse Hoty Roman Emprre (5 §. iii. 188.)— 
Mr. Bryce, in his Holy Roman = has a 
note on the College of Electors. says its 
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“ 


origin is somewhat intricate and obscure, ... . 
A.D. 1265, does a letter of Pope Urban IV. 
say by immemorial custom the right of choos- 
ing the Roman king belonged to seven persons.” 
OF ‘theae seven, three were the Archbishops of 
Mainz, Trier,.and Coln ; the other four were the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine and the Margrave 
of Brandenburg (who had sueceeded to the places 
held by the heads of the extinct dukedoms of 
Franconia and Swabia), and the Dukes of Saxony 
and Bavaria. This last, as well as the P ve, 
was a member of the great House of Wittels : 
and, continues Mr. Bryce, 

“ That one family should hold two votes out of seven 
seemed so dangerous to the State that it was made a 
ground of objection to the Bavarian duke, and gave an 
opening to the pretensions of the King of Bohemia. heed 

@ dispute between these rival claimants... was 
settled by Charles IV. in the Golden Bull (a.p. 1356), 
thenceforward a fundamental law of the Empire. He 
decided im favour of Bohemia .. . named Arch- 
bishop of Mentz convener of the Electoral College ; gave 
to, Bohemia the first, to the Count Palatine the second, 
place among the secular Electors. . . . As to each Elec- 
torate there was attached a great office, it was supposed 
that this was the title by which the vote was q 
though it was in truth rather an effect than a cause. 
The three prelates were arch-chancellors of Germany, 
Gaul, and Italy respectively; Bohemia cupbearer, the 

ve seneschal, Saxony marshal, and Brandenburg 
chamberlain. [See the poetical description in Schiller’s 
Graf von Hapsburg.) These arrangements. . . remained 
undisturbed till a.p. 1618, when... Ferdinand IL., by 
an unwarranted stretch of prerogative, deprived the 
Palagrave Frederic V. of his Blectoral vote, and trans- 
ferred it to his own partisan, Maximilian of -Bavaria. 
At the Peace of Westphalia the Pfalzgraf was reinstated 
asan eighth Elector, Bavaria retaining her place. The 
sacred number having been once broken t h, less 
ecruple was felt in making further changes. In «.p. 
1692, the Emperor Leopold I. conferred a ninth Electoral 
dignity on the House of Brunswick Liineburg, which was 
then in possession of the Duchy of Hanover, and in a.p. 
1708 the assent of the Diet thereto was obtained.” 

When the mystical number seven was broken 
through, the palmy days of the Empire were 
already past. A tenth so-called Electorate was set 
up in February, 1803, when William IX., Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, was created Elector, and 
thenceforth called himself William I.; but the 
tithe was a meaningless mockery. The Holy 
Roman Empire was but a ghost; the Electors’ 
votes had ceased to have any value, and three 
years after this last sham creation the last King of 
the Rowans voluntarily gave up for ever his useless 
though glorious title. ft is nonsense to call the 
Elector of Hesse the “last relic of the seven” ; 
neither he nor his forefathers ever had anything to 
do with “electing the ruler of Christendom,” 

is I remark in reference to the passage cited 
from the Times ; all that precedes is taken, some- 
what condensed, from Mr. Bryce. L, 


_The number of Electors varied considerably at 
different times between the tenth century (when 


the office of Emperor was indissolubly annexed to 
that of King the nineteenth, 
when, in 1804, the Holy Empire was 


rt i 1356 the Electors were numerous. In that 
year the Emperor Henry IV., of Luxemburg, fixed 
the number at seven, viz., the Archbishops of 
Mayence, Treves, and Cologne, the Dukes of 
Bohemia and Saxony, the Count Palatine, and the 
Margrave of Brandenburg. In 1648, an eighth 
Elector was added in the person of the Duke 
Bavaria ; and in 1692, Ernest Augustus, e 
Hanover (father of George I.), was also 
Elector, making the number nine. In 1777, 
number was reduced to eight ; but in 1801 
increased to ten, one of the recipients rein 
believe, the Duke of Hesse. b> 


“Beavutirut Snow” (5% §. iii. 358.)—The fol- 


lowing is a clipping from my own newspaper of 
date Nov. 13, 1874:— 


“BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


“In the early part of the war, one dark Saturday even- 
ing in the dead of winter, there died at the Commercial 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a young woman, over whose head 
only two-and-twenty summers had passed. She had 
once been possessed of an enviable share of beauty; had 
been, as she herself said, ‘ flattered and sought for the 
charms of her face’; but, alas ! upon her fair brow had 
long been written that terrible word—prostitute !| Once 
the pride of resp tage, her first wrong step 
was the small beginning of the ‘same old story over 
again,’ which has been the only life-history of thou- 
sands. Highly educated and accomplished in manners, 
she might have shone in the best of society. But the 
evil hour that proved her ruin was but the door from 
childhood ; the poor friendless one died the melancho 
death of a broken-hearted outcast. Among rir ge 
effects was found, in manuscript, the ‘ Beautiful Snow,’ 
which was immediately carried to Enos B. Reed, a 
gentleman of culture and literary tastes, who was at that 
time editor of the National Union. In the columns of 
that paper, on the morning following the girl’s death, 
the poem appeared in print for the first time. When 
the paper containing the poem came out on Sunday 
morning, the body of the victim had not yet received 
burial. The attention of Thomas Buchanan Reed, one 
of the first American poets, was soon directed to the 
newly-published lines, who was so taken with the stirring 
pathos, that he immediately followed the corpse to its 
final resting-place. Such are the plain facts concerning 
her whose ‘ Beautiful Snow’ will long be regarded as one 
of the brightest gems in American literature. 


“0, the snow, the beautiful snow ! 
the sky and earth below ; 
Over the housetops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet! 
Dancing —flirting—skimming along, 

Beautiful snow ! it can do no wrong : 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek, 
Clinging to lips in frolicsome freak : 
Beautiful snow from heaven above, 
Pure as an angel, gentle 


Bow the gathor and laugh as they 
Whirling about in maddening fun ! a 


table par 


as love ! 
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Chasing —laughing—whirling by, 
les the eye ; 
And the with a bound 
at erystals as they e around ; 
town is alive, and its heart in. gow 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow ! 
How wild the crowd goes sweeping along, 
Hailing each other with humour and song ! 
How the gay sleighs like meteors flash by, 
Bright for the moment, then lost to the eye ! 
Ringing—ewinging—dashing they go, 
sea the crust of the beautiful snow— 
now 80 pure when it falls from the sky, 
To be trampled and tracked by thousands of feet, 
Till it with the filth in the horrible street. 


Once I was pure as the snow, but I fell,— 

Fell like the snow-flakes from heaven to hell ; 

Fell to be trampled as filth in the street, 

Fell to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat : 
Pleading—cursing—dreading to die, 

Selling my soul to whoever would buy; 

Dealing in shame for a morsel of b: 

Hating the living and fearing the dead. 

Merciful God, have I fallen so low? 

And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 


Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 

With an eye like a crystal, a heart like its glow ; 

Once I was loved for my innocent grace— 

Flattered and sought for the charms of my face : 
Fathers—mothers—sisters—all, 

God and myself I have lost by the fall : 

The vilest wretch that goes aavating by 

Will make a wide sweep lest I wander too nigh; 

For all that is on me or above me I know 

There is nothing so pure as the beautiful snow. 


How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 

Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 

How strange i: should be, when the night comes again, 

If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain ! 
Fainting—freezing—dying alone, 

Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan 

To be heard in the streets of the crazy town, 

Gone mad in the joy of snow coming down ; 

To be and to die in my terrible woe, 

With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow. 


Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 

Sinner, despair not! Christ stoopeth low 

To rescue the soul that is lost in sin, 

And raise it to life and enjoyment n, 

Groaning—bleeding—dying for thee, 

The Orucified hung on the curséd tree ; 

His accents of mercy fell soft on thine ear. 

“Is there mercy for me? Will He hear my weak 

prayer?” 

© God! in the stream that for sinners doth flow 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’” 
James Hosa. 

Stirling. 

_The author of this little poem was Major W. A. 
Sigourney. See a tract, recently published, 
Beautiful Child and Beautiful Snow. The sub- 

ects of these two sad and touching stories are 
believed to have been the author’s own erring wife 
pel ye In the same tract it is also stated that 

on the night of April 22, 1871, Major Sigourney 
was found dead in the outskirts of New York, 


under circumstances leading to the belief that he 
had shot himself.” E. A. P. 


Tue Counts or Laycastro: 
or Nosruity ii. 304, 419 ; iii. 
we not hope, and reasonably expect, that 8. 

ive us some more definite information than he 
“ yet done upon this subject ? 

It would surely be possible, if the matter is 
worth writing - Bat at all, to say something 
more distinct and to the p than this, that 
“the title Lamcastre, as. well as Lancastro, has 
been bestowed by some foreign sovereign, I 

esume, on a British subject, Both titles are pro- 
Pably now to be found incidentally in the latest 
editions of the Peerage.” (The italics are mine.) 
Surely when 8. denounces the impropriety of a 
foreign sovereign conferring British titles upon 
British subjects, we are entitled to look for some 
better evidence of the fact than he has yet ad- 
duced—something more than “ presumption,” and 
“ probability,” and “ incidental mention.” 

have read through my own reply (ii. 419), 
and, after six months, find no “ error” to correct. 
There is no assertion in my reply which I am not 
prepared deliberately to repeat. I am not even 
now aware (nor shall I be until I get the evidence 
which S. has not as yet adduced) that there is a 
Portuguese title of Lancastre conferred upon a 
British subject, and distinct from that title of Lan- 
castro, or Alencastro, about which S. is sceptical ; 
still it is ible that there may be. 

As to the Counts of Lancastro, 8S. may perhaps 
be correct in thinking the Nobiliarchia Portugueza, 
from which I quoted, a work of no authority what- 
ever. I can only say that I have tested many of its 
statements by works of undoubted authority, and 
have never found it tripping ; but I quoted it because 
it was the only Portuguese book on the subject 
in my own possession. If S. will consult — 
series of genealogical tables, or will refer to Sousa’ 
Historia Genealogica da Casa Real Portugueza (a 
work which I cannot now consult, but whose autho- 
rity S. can only question at his own peril), I am 
bold to say that he will becogf® less sceptical as to 
the existence, or descent, of the Counts of Lan- 
castro. 

To me, at least, it is not “a well-known fact 
that a large proportion of Portuguese titles are 
spurious” ; nor can I assent to the view that titles 
which were conferred in consequence of the “neces- 
sities of that State during the Napoleonic period,” 
are of no real value “to the estimable gentlemen 
who have inherited them.” 

But if spurious titles do exist, ought not that 
very fact to lead S. to examine all the more care- 
fully any case in which a British title is asserted 
to be borne by a British subject in consequence of 
a grant from a Portuguese sovereign? As yet all 
S.’s indignation is wasted, for there is no evidence 
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whatever before us that “a very curious practice 
has been in vogue for many years,” viz., that 7 
which there have been “ titles granted to Briti 
subjects by foreign princes, and which are derived 
from some British locality” (ii. 305). 

Joun Woopwarp. 


Princes AND Princesses (5" §. iii. 327, 438, 
478,)—All the sons of the sovereign were certainly 
not “commonly called” princes up to about the 
year 1620. The family of Henry VII. will afford 
an instance of the titles ordinarily given previous 
to that time. They were— 

“My” (or “the”) “Lord Prince”—Arthur Prince 
of Wales. 
om My Lady Princess”—Katherine of Aragon, 

wife. 

“My y Ma t ”—afterwards een 0 
Scotland. 

“My Lady Mary”—afterwards Queen of France. 
As there was only one Prince—of Wales—so there 
was only one Princess, his consort. In the eyes of 
our ancestors, to have styled the king’s daughter 
Princess Margaret would have intimated that she 
was heiress presumptive. 

I think Charles I. was usually termed Prince 
Charles during his brother's life, yet his sister was 
always the Lady Elizabeth, and in the reign of 
Charles IT. his nieces, the daughters of James IL, 
were still Lady Mary and Lady Anne. Henrietta 
Maria, who was responsible for many new fashions, 
— introduced the “ Princess” as the style 
of her daughters ; but the title was restricted to 
the actual daughters of the king until the accession 
of the House of Hanover. HERMENTRUDE. 


It is strange that Sepastian has forgotten 
that the Prince of Wales sits as Duke of Cornwall. 
Prince of Wales is not a title of peerage any more 
than King of England is. 

Caries F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


(5 §. iii. 289, 313, 376, 439.)— 
There can be no doubt but that, as a general rule, 
the eldest sons of baronets, whose titles were con- 
ferred before the date of George IV.’s potent, are 
entitled to knighthood ; but I much doubt whether 
or not, in the particular case of Nova Scotian 
creations, the right applies. 

The right to knighthood is, I believe, in a few 
cases, specially given by the patent of creation to 
Scotch baronetcies ; but I would ask if there is 
any general patent granting the right to the whole 
creation. 

It is certain that in the case of Sir Richard 
Broun’s son the right was not acknowledged, and 
very possibly on the ground of Sir Richard being 
a baronet of Nova Scotia. The general right has 
been acknowledged some nine or ten times during 


this century, but in no instance was the gentleman 
knighted the son of a Scotch baronet. 

e whole question is fully discussed in the 
Baronetage of the United Kingdom, edited by Sir 
Richard Broun’s son, where the various other 
claims asserted by the Committee of Privileges of 
the Baronetage, as mentioned in the note of Sir 
Joun MACLEAN, are discussed. 

R. PassincHam. 


Up to about 1820 there was a clause in every 
baronet’s patent, that he and his eldest son, on 
attaining majority, might claim knighthood. 
Since then the clause has been omitted, but the 
rights of the older baronetcies are of course un- 
affected by it, though I know the cont has 
hom F, §. Warnes, MA. 


I think it will also be found that this claim was 
made and allowed in 1874. SEBASTIAN. 


Arms or THE Scorrisn Sees (5 §. iii. 463.)— 
2. Aberdeen.—Is A. 8. A. sure this is St. Michael? 
I never heard that he had anything to do with 
“three children in a boiling caldron” ; I always 
thought that was St. Nicholas. 


C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


TRAVELS or Josepuus Inpus §. iii. 369.)— 
“What accounts are given in the work above- 
mentioned (Grynzus), or elsewhere, regarding the 
birthplace and parentage of the Indian Joseph ?” 


Cap. oxxtx. “Quomodo Josephus Indus venit Ulis- 
bonam, et exceptus a Rege honorifice, contendit 
et Venetias, a nostris sociatus.” 

cxxx. “Igitur Joseph preedictus natione Indus, patria 
Caranganorensis, annum agens quadragesimum. . . Vir 
erat ingenio non mediocri, verax admodum, utpote qui 
nihil magis oderat quam mendacia ; virque abstemius, et 
integritatis non vulgaris, et revera quantum colligere ex 
ejus consuetudine quivimus, vir erat non pcenitendus, et 
in primis fidei i illibatzeque.” 

oxxxt. “De incolis urbis Caranganorz, deque eorum 
delubris et moribus.” 

oxxxvi. “ Referebat Joseph inibi viros centenarios 
esse, qui adhuc dentium ordinem illasum habebant.” 

oxxxrx, “De urbe Calechut, deque ejus rege et 
moribus, nec non mercibus.. . Is ergo Joseph adivit 
illustrissimos dominos Venetos et eis ostendit nonnullos 
antiquissimos aureos, in qui erat expressa Veneti 
ducis perquam vetus imago.” 


There is, I think, in this collection a solution of 
the question, What is the derivation of the term 
Cannibal? as will appear from the following 
extract :— 

**Cannibal, as a desi ion of man-eating savages, 
came first into use with the great discoveries in the 
western world of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
no certain explanation of it has yet been offered. Hum- 
boldt has le it probable that ‘canibal’ (it is spelt with 


a single » in all our early English) isa Latin corruption 
of ‘Caribales,’ a form under which Columbus designates 
the Caribs (‘propter rabiem caninam anthropophagorum 
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tis ’), as in French, ‘appetit de chien.’”—Trench, The 
Study Words. 

On the illustration xuvyddv dprdfev was 
superinduced the theory of monsters thus de- 
scribed by Langius (Epistole Medicinales, 1605, 
p. 312), “ Homines caninis capitibus, oblatrantes 
Canibalos, anthropophagos etiam, humana paren- 
tum carne saturos.” This is considered as fabulous, 
“error cosmographorum,” by Matthias 4 Michou 
(Gryneus, p. 468), and indirectly refuted by 
Maximilianus Transylvanus (ibid. 526), who 
writes, “ab Anthropophagis, quos Indi Canibales 
vocant.” We are not told that the Indians (Ame- 
rican) used Dog-Latin. 

CHETHAM. 


or Poputar Works §. ii. 
511.)—The illustrator of Bloomfield’s poems, in 
the 8vo. edition of 1802, was not Cruikshank, but 
Bewick. The Rev. T. Hugo, in his Bewick Col- 
lector, expresses a doubt on the point ; but I possess 
the volume, and some acquaintance with Bewick’s 
achievements in the line of book-illustrating 
enables me to speak with confidence. It is a case 
of aut Bewick aut nullus. D. Brarr. 

Me!bourne. 


Perrarca (5 §. iii. 369.)—The following is 
doubtless the passage referred to :— 

**T have friends whose society is extremely agreeable 
to me; they are of all ages and of every country. They 
have distinguished themselves both in the cabinet and in 
the field, and obtained high honours for their knowledge 
of the sciences. It is easy to gain access to them; for 
they are always at my service, and I admit them to my 
company, and dismiss them from it, whenever I please. 
They are never troublesome, but immediately answer 
every question I ask them. Some relate to me the events 
of past ages, while others reveal to me the secrets of 
nature. Some teach me how to live, and others how to 
die. ... They open to me, in short, the various avenues 
of all the arts and sciences, and upon their information 
I safely rely in all emergencies. In return for all these 
services, they only ask me to accommodate them with a 
convenient chamber in some corner of my humble habi- 
tation, where they may repose in peace.” 

PErTRARCH. 


De Librorum Copia, Dial. 43. It begins :— 
“Librorum copia magna est. R. Opportune ad- 
modum de his sermo oritur.” The dialogue is of 
some length, a folio column and a half, in the 
Polyanthea Novissima of Langius, “ Librorum.” 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


“A Derence or Priestres Mariaces” (5% 
8. iii. 448.)—This book, if quite perfect, is of con- 
siderable rarity. I have a fine copy, which was 
formerly Wm. Herbert’s. Although issued with- 
out date, it was printed in 1562. It is a reply 
to Martin’s book, A Traictise declaryng and 
provyng that the pretended marriage of Priestes is 
no mariage, 1554. The original author of the book 
is not known, but it was revised by Archbishop 


Parker to a considerable extent, and at the end 
were appended some considerable additions of 
Parker’s own composition. In this, which may be 
regarded as an appendix to the work, Parker 
gives a concise history of the marriage and celibacy 
of the clergy of the Church of England from the 
first introduction of Christianity to his own time. 
Dr. Hook, in his life of Parker, says :— 

“ This book was printed in 1562 anonymously, but with 
the permission, and at the expense, of the Archbishop, 
and was evidently designed to enlighten the royal mind 
at a time when Elizabeth was threatening to put the 
laws in force which compelled the celibacy of the clergy.” 

For a full account of the book see Strype’s Life 
of Parker, and also his Ecclesiastical Memorials, 


G. W. Naprer. 
Alderley Edge. 


It is in the British Museum, but not to be 
found under its own title. It is bound up with 
the work which it is intended to confute, and 
also Dr. Martin’s reply to it. The title-page of 
this work is as follows :— 

“A treatise declaring and plainly proving that the 
pretended marriages of priests and professed persones is 
no mariage (sic), but altogether unlawful, and in all ages 
and all countries of Christendome bothe forbidden and 
also punyshed. 

e Frerewith is comprised, in the latter chapitres, a full 
Confutation of Doctour Poynette’s boke, entitled ‘A defence 
for the marriage of priestes,’ by Thomas Martin, Doctour 
of the Civile Lawes, London, May, 1554.” 

In the preface to this copy of “A Defence,” 
&c., isa marginal MS. note stating that the author 
is “ Dr. Poynet, who shortly after dyed.” 

G. Laurence Gomwme, F.R.Hist.S. 


Edited (and partly written) by Parker, after- 
wards archbishop, from MSS. attributed to Sir R. 
Moryson, or to Ponet. See a full and interesting 
account in Strype’s Parker. Lowndes gives 91. as 
a price it has fetched. There is a good wey. in 
Ripon Minster Library. J. T. F. 

atfield Hall, Durham. 


“ ARD-NA-MURCHAN” (5™ §, iii. 462.)—In the 
district itself this name is said to mean “ the high 
place or promontory ‘of the porpoises” ; literally 
pigs :—Murch, a pig; Murch-barra, sea-pig= 
porpoise. So the island close by, which we call 
Muck, is by the natives called Hilan-na-murch= 
Porpoise’s Island. By some, however, it is pro- 
nounced Lilan-na-miiick; but the meaning, I 
believe (I am no Gaelic scholar), is the same. Is 
Mucross in Ireland the Abbey of the Red Pig? 
if so, what is the legend ? T. F. R. 

[Muc-ross=Pig-point, or peninsula. See Joyce’s Irish 
Names.) 


R. W. Buss (5 S§. iii. 228, 257, 330, 419, 455, 
473.)—My copy of Pickwick was taken in numbers 
and subsequently bound in one volume. The 
title-page is, The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
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wick Club, ! Charles Dickens, with Forty-three 
Tilustrations by R. Seymour and Phiz. e de- 
dication is dated 27th September, 1837. In the 

face Dickens appears to ignore one of the 

tlemen whose illustrations accompanied the 
etter-press, for he says, “It is due to the gentle- 
man whose designs accompany the letter-press to 
state that the interval has been so short between 
the production of each number in manuscript and 
its appearance in print, that the greater portion of 
the illustrations have been executed by the artist 
from the author’s mere verbal description of what 
he intended to write.” None of the illustrations 
in my copy are signed by Buss. ‘The following 
are signed by Seymour :— 


Mr. Pickwick addresses the Club. to face page 2 
The Pugnacious Cabman .. . ” 7 
The Sagacious Dog. . . a 9 
The Dying Clown... ... 31 
Mr. Winkle soothes the Refractory 
At least, therefore, forty-seven were printed 


before Seymour died, unless the illustrations were 
drawn “from the author’s mere verbal description 
of what he intended to write.” 

The following illustrations in my copy are not 
signed 

Dr. Slammer’s Defiance of Jingle to face page 17 

Mr. Pickwick in Chase of his Hat am 38 

The Election at Eatanswill . . ~ 132 
The remainder, including the scene in the arbour, 
entitled “The Fat. Boy awake on this Occasion 
signed by Phiz. Joun Parkin. 

Idridgehay, Derby. 

If any more may be said about it, far-fetched 
proof is afforded in my Pickwick, printed at Cal- 
cutta in 1838, in which both “ The Fat Boy watch- 
ing Tupman ” and “ The Cricket Field ” bear upon 
their face, “ Buss, delin.” J. o. 


In reply to Mr. F. W. Cosens, Pickwick Abroad, 
or the Tour in France, was by G. W. M. Reynolds, 
and illustrated by Alfred Crowquill and John 
Phillips, with woodcuts by Bonner. 

In answer to Mr. Oaxktey (iii. 474), I shall 
have much pleasure in showing him my copy of 
Pickwick, containing the plate entitled “ The Field 
Day ” by Buss. 


Dr. Martix Lister S. iii. 208, 433) 
, nen to have had the following children :— 
tain Martin Lister, mentioned by Whitaker as 

ing Carleton Hall to Lord Bingley ; Michael 
Lister, buried at St. Helen’s, Stonegate, York, 
4.D. 1676; Alexander Lister, mentioned in the 
will of his father, dated a.p. 1704; Jane Lister, 
buried in Westminster Abbey, a.p. 1688 ; Susannah 
Lister, Anna Lister, who prepared the illustrations 
for their father’s Historia sive Synopsis Methodica 
Oonchyliorum, 1685-1691 ; Dorothy, Barbara, 
Frances Evans Lister, mentioned in their father’s 


will, A.D. 1704. Were all these by his first wife, 
Anna, co-heiress of Thomas Parkinson of Carleton 
Halil? She died 1695, and he re-married 1698, 
Had the first or third son any descendants? Is 
anything known of the subsequent history of the 
five daughters ? T. P. 


As a crumb of information to what has been 
mentioned by other correspondents about this 
naturalist and paleontologist, I may add 
that his name lives iv the specific term given to 4 
fossil well-known tc all Jurassic geologists, namely, 
“ Cardinia Listeri,” which is the admitted type of a 
genus of mollusca. ‘This genus Cardinia is one 
predominating and characterizing, and therefore 
important ; the more so, as it makes a large group 
of rocks of the lias formation, called by the Ger- 
mans the “Cardinien-schichten” ; by the French, 
“les couches & cardinia” ; and by the late Sir 
Roderick Murchison and other English a 
“the cardinia beds.” To these authorities, C. 
Listeri, as the leading and type form of their 
nomenclature, must be imprinted on their memory 
as a name of honour and renown. 
CuurcHDowy. 


Bisnor Hatw’s “Sartires” (5™ iii, 505,)— 
“Holyfax inquest,” bk. iv. sat. 1, means, like 
“Lydford law” in Devonshire, to be hanged first 
and tried afterwards. In a most interesting un- 

ublished letter of Wentworth in the Irish State 
apers, in which he explains his conduct in the 
affair of Lord Mountnorris, he says :— 

“ Alas, all this comes too late. Hallifaxe lawe hath 
ben executed in kinde, I am allreacy hanged, and now 
wee cum to examine and consider of the evidence.” 

SamvueL R. GaRDINER. 


Ausericus Gentizis §. iii. 308, 453, 519.) 
—I have already communicated to parties inte - 
ested in this inquiry the facts desired, but know 
of no reasons why they should not be made public. 
In the _ register of Great St. Helen’s (Bishops- 
gate), London, the following burial entries occur :— 

1602, June 4. “ Mathew Gentyle, physician.” 

1608, June 21. “ Alberick Gentyle, Dr. of the Civil 
Lawes, King’s Professor of the Civil Law at Oxford.” 

One or two other entries concerning this family 
occur in the same register. 

oserH Lemvet CHESTER. 


“ ConversATION” Sarre (5% §. iii. 488.)— 
“Les grandes pensées viennent du cceur,” is one of 
the maxims of Vauvenargues. IcNoramus v ll 
find it in that author's Réflexions et Maximes, 
No. 127. A. R. 

Athenzeum. 


Sr. App (Eppa) (5" §. iii. 408.)—She (not he) 
was the daughter of Ethelfrid, of Northumberland, 
sister of St. Oswald. She founded the monasteries 
of Ebchester (in Durham) and Coldinghame (in 
Scotland) ; became abbess of the latter ; was pre- 
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ceptress of St. Etheldreda. The convent was burnt 
by the Danes, a.p. 683, and she perished in the 
flames. A church in Oxford, and that of Ebchester. 
are dedicated in her honour. She is commemorated 
in the old English calendar on August 25th. 

Parker’s Kalendar of the English Church is my 
authority for the above ; but Alban Butler gives 
also a later St. Ebbe, who was Abbess of Colding- 
hame in the ninth century, who seems to have 
been the lady murdered by the Danes. He tells 
the story so quaintly, that I venture to transcribe 
it 

“Tn the year 870, according to Matthew of West- 
minster, in an incursion of the cruel Danish Pirates 
Hinguar and Hubba, this Abbess was anxious, not for 
her life, but for her chastity, to preserve which she had 
recourse to the following stratagem. Having assembled 
her nuns in the Chapter-house, after making a moving 
discourse to the Sisters, she, with a razor, cut off her 
nose and upper lip, and was courageously imitated by all 
the holycommunity. The frightful spectacle which they 
exhibited in this condition protected their virginity. 
But the infidels, enraged by their disappointment, set 
fire to the convent, and these holy virgins died in the 
flames, spotless victims to their heavenly Spouse, the 
Lover and Rewarder of chaste souls.” 

This later St. Ebbe is commemcrated on April 2nd. 

The Devonshire name of Stabb is said to be 
derived, by corruption, from St. Ebbe. 


Pewsey. 


“Jaws or Deatn” (5 §S. iii. 428, 475.)—The 
ge of Cicero, to which your correspondent 
alludes, most likely is, “Urbem ex omni impetu 
hostium ac totius belli ore ac faucibus ereptam 
esse et servatam” (Pro Arch., ix.). In farther 
illustration may be cited :— 
** The youth that you see here, 
I snatch’d one half out of the jaws of death.” 
Twelfth Night, Act iti. sc. 4. 

“ And Death sits quivering there, and watering 

His great gaunt jaw at me.”’—Bailey. 


“So now ity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten death.” 
Richard 111., iv. 4. 


“Death that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath.” 
‘om. and Jul., v. 3. 
“ Both Sin and Death and yawning grave, at last 
Through Chaos hurl'd, obstruct the mouth of Hell 
For ever, and seal up her ravenous jaws.’’ 
Milt., P. L., x. 635-7. 
“ Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci.” 
n., Vi. 273, of. et 201. 
Death 
Grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile to hear 
His famine should be fill.” 
Milt., P. L., ii. 846-7. 


And Tennyson, In Memoriam, can. xxxiv. 4 :— 
“'Twere best ...... 
To drop head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease.” 
Prarr. 
Conservative Club. 


William Gifford thus translates the following 
passage from Juvenal :— 

“T nunc et ventis animam committe, dolato 
Sat, xii. 57. 

“ Trust to a plank, and draw precarious breath, 
At most seven inches from the jaws of death.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Earty Lancasnire §. iii. 
147, 335.)—“ Fleetwood” must be an error. The 
town was founded since 1830 by Sir Peter Hesketh 
Fleetwood, who gave his own name to it. The 
locality was a rabbit warren previously. P. P. 


Watxine on THE Water (5" iii. 446, 495.; 
—In the published account of the king’s visit to 
Ireland the apparatus used for walking on the 
water is described as a “marine velocipede” :-— 

“ Mr. Kent, on his marine velocipede, contributed not 
a little to amuse the people during the day, firing shots, 
waving a flag, and going through the sword exercise. 
To those on land he appeared to be walking on the 
water. After the king embarked, he went round the 
yacht several times, with his hat off, bowing, to the 

eat amusement of his Majesty.”"—T7he Royal Visit. 
Ben Debi and D. O’Connell, 

Cc. 8. K. 


Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 


“ Aut Lomparp Street To A CHINA ORANGE” 
(5™ §. i. 189, 234, 337.)—In the farce of The 
Citizen, by Arthur Murphy, Act ii. sc, 1, occurs 
the following :— 

“ Young Philpot. See me mount the box, handle the 
reins, my wrist turned down, square my elbows, stamp 
with my foot, gee up! Awhi! awhi! There they go 
scrambling together. Reach Epsom in an hour 
forty-three minutes; all Lombard Street to an 
we do—eh ! damn me !” 

Here it is not orange, but ell; but it is 
evidently the same proverb, Two queries occur 
to me :—How long does it take now to drive four- 
in-hand from London to Epsom? Why are the 
best oranges called “China oranges” when none 
come from China ? 

E. Leaton 


Porrraits or Erasmus (5" §. iii. 345, 375.)— 
A very beautiful portrait of Erasmus, by Hans 
Holbein on panel, was in the possession of the 
late Vicar of Marcham, my cousin and namesake. 
It has passed, I believe, into the possession of his 
heir-at-law, the eldest son of Edward Randolph, 
Prebendary of York, &c. Hrersert 


Literary Lapour its Rewarp (6" 
iii, 424.)—Surely some of the names given by Mr. 
Winters in his list were not editors of Shak- 
speare, but correctors of the mt ory as 


an ion Of 


such. At least, so I gather 
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Seger (1788) in my possession, in which I 
find all that is quoted by Mr. Wiyters. Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Gay, and Mr. Whalley 
(Whatley in my copy) are said to have been paid 
by Tonson the sums attached to-their names for 
correcting the press of Rowe’s and Pope’s 12mo. 
editions, and if so, it will now be known what 
their literary labours were. Frepk. Rvve. 


Ricwarpsons or Hutt SHerrirr Hutton 
(5" §. iii. 468.)—I have obtained a copy of Ed- 
ward Richardson’s will (1630). He had three sons, 
William, Thomas, and Christopher, living at the 
time of his death, and John, who died before him ; 
there were four daughters, Jane (single) ; Elizabeth, 
wife of Christopher Chapman; Ann, wife of 
Joshua Raikes ; and Frances, wife of Henry Bar- 
nard, all of Hull. By Dugdale’s Visitation (1665), 
Elizabeth married for her second husband Robert 
Ripley. All these sons-in-law were connected 
with the corporation of Hull. To his eldest son 
William he left all his “ coppiehold land at Pat- 
trington,” and at “ ffrothingham in Holdernes.” 
I am informed that a Mr. John Richardson, of 
Halsham, near to Patrington, is now farming the 
identical “coppiehold land” at the latter place, 
although some 245 years have elapsed since the 
will was made. The will gave houses, and in some 
cases land, in and about Hull, to his other sons 
and to his daughters ; and a small legacy to An- 
drew Marvell, preacher, of Hull, father of the well- 
known man of the same name. In describing his 
capital “ messuages,” he is very careful to a 
the “glasse” and the “sealings,” by which, 
suppose, we may gather that glazed windows were 
even then considered a luxury, although glass was 
made in London in 1557, and some of the ceilings 


in old Hull are, I am told, very elaborate. As} 


Christopher Richardson (son of Edward) was bap- 
tized at Hull in 1613, he was not, I think, a native 
of Sherriff Hutton, and the giver of bread in that 
parish was probably the ejected from Kirkheaton, 
1661-2. A man of his name was living in Sherriff 
Hutton in 1668, and he may have revisited his 
native place ; but as the donor is described as “ of 
Hull,” in 1670, he, perhaps, was acting as a tutor 
town before he settled 
in Live is grandfather was prob- 
ably Thomas Mitdsien, appointed, by the Krch- 
bishop of York, Vicar of Sherriff Hutton in 1574, 
which he resigned in 1584. I shall still be glad 
of information. J. Ricnarpsoy. 


Mixron’s “ RATHE PRIMROSE” (5" §, iii. 488.)—. 
“Rathe and late,” for “early and late,” is in 
common use in Gloucestershire and the borders 

is from the same root. 
H. T. E. 


Unserrizp Barowercres (5" S. i. 125, 194, 
252 ; ii, 15, 297, 410; iii. 18, 410.)—In reply to 


Mr. Passtncuam’s courteous communication, I 
have not a word to say against the House of Lords, 
sitting as a Scottish'tribunal, deciding upon “Un- 
settled Scottish Baronetcies.” But he will remem- 
ber that when I wrote there appeared no prospect 
of the House continuing to be the High Court of 
Appeal for the Three Kingdoms. My impression 
is that, as the law stands, the case of a Scottish 
Baronetcy might be brought by Declarator before 
the Court of Session, from which an Appeal would 
lie to the House of Lords. W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Uprine Steps or Stocks (5" §. iii. 409, 493.) 
—There is a double set of these steps, consisting 
of four steps on each side, formed of well-wrought 
stone, and dated 1811, on the west side of the 
churchyard of Cartmel Priory. K. P. D. E. 


I remember seeing, a few years ago, an ancient 
example of the kind mentioned in the churchyard, 
on the south side of the chancel, by the priest’s door, 
of Highley Church, co. Salop. CHuRcHDOWN. 


Under the name of “ hepping stocks,” you will 
find these conveniences almost everywhere in Corn- 
wall and Devon. Joun 

Hammersmith. 


Queen Evizasetn or Dr. Donne? (5" S. iii. 
382, 433, 472, 494.)—If I add on this question 
that Fuller, in his Holy State, distinctly attributes 
these lines to Queen Elizabeth, saying (book iv. 

. 302, ed. 1648), “She was a good poet in Eng- 
fish, and fluently made verses ; she truly and warily 
presented her judgment in these verses,”—it is not 
only to carry the printed date of publication a few 
years further back, but to point out that Fuller 
gives the first line :— 

«Twas God the Word that spake it.” 
These various readings are to be expected if, as 
was perhaps the case, the lines only existed in MS. 
till after the death of the queen ; and, if hers, it is 
hardly probable they would have been printed 
during her lifetime. Epwarp Soy. 

I do not see in this discussion any notice of 
another person to whom these lines are frequently 
ascribed—Lady Jane Grey. HERMENTRUDE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 

The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized 
Version (a.p. 1611). With an Explanatory and 
Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the 
Translation by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. ited by F. C. Cook, 


M.A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s 

Inn, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Vol. V. 

Isavah, Jeremiah, Lamentations. (Murray.) 
Wuen we bear in mind the vast advances 
which have been made of late years in every 
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branch of scientific inquiry, how great the progress 
in philological study, and how much light has 
been thrown upon the early history of the haman 
race, the suggestion of the late Speaker, that a 
selected body of competent scholars should pre- 
pare a commentary on the Holy Scriptures 
adapted to the wants of educated and intelligent 
students, was as well timed as it was wise ; and, 
wherever the English Bible is read and pondered 
over, the name of Evelyn Denison deserves to be 
held in grateful remembrance. That the great 
work which owes its origin to him has been 
carried on in the liberal and intelligent spirit 
by which he was animated is shown by the ready 
acceptance which it has met with, not only in 
this country and among members of the Church 
of England, but also among our Transatlantic 
brethren, and among those who reject the Anglican 
formularies. 
By the publication of this, the fifth volume,— 
a goodly volume of 600 pages, containing Isaiah, 
with introduction, commentary, and critical notes, 
by the Rev. Dr. Kay ; Jeremiah, with introduction, 
commentary, and critical notes, by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Canterbury, who is also the author 
of the introduction, commentary, and critical notes 
to Lamentations,—two-thirds of the Speaker's 
Commentary has been placed in the hands of the 
blic in four years from the appearance of the 
t part; and in this fact we have the best 
assurance that, great as is the labour attendant 
upon the preparation of such an edition of the 
oly Scriptures, and varied as may be the diffi- 
culties by which the task is surrounded, there is 
no fear now of its being left incomplete. It 
may seem to many a work of supererogation to 
declare that a great literary scheme, undertaken 
by Bishops and Clergy of our Church, and which 
bears on its title-page the name of John Murray, 
would never be left unfinished, but we speak 
advisedly when we say that a hesitation to secure 
the already published volumes of the Speaker’s 
Commentary, on the ground to which we have re- 
ferred, has not been confined to private purchasers. 


The Psalms. With Introductions and Critical 
Notes. By A. C. Jennings and W. H. Lowe. 
(Maemillan.) 

Tuts volume contains just that sort of information 

which would render it attractive to the readers of 

“N. & Q.” It abounds with illustrations of 

ancient lore, and explains nearly all the quaint, 

archaic, and archeological terms found in the 
notations of the book of Psalms, as given in our 
authorized version of the Old Testament. These 
explanations are to be found in the alphabetically 
arranged general Preface at the commencement 
of the volume, which has been prepared chiefly, if 
Tumour may be relied on, by the hand of Mr. 
Lowe, and which exhibits proofs of extended 


research, patient inquiry, extensive learning, and 
the possession of the difficult art of balancing 
contradictory theories, and extracting the reliable 
residuum of facts from each. 

Each Psalm has a special introduction, elucida- 
ting the primary circumstances attendant on its 
original composition, and ascertaining as far as 
possible the of its construction and its right- 
ful author: It may surprise some readers of the 
Psalms to learn how wide a compass they extend 
over in point of time. Mr. Jennings, to whom the 
more especial task of preparing these introductions 
is popularly assigned, gives reasons for believing 
that the earliest, Psalm xc., was composed by Moses, 
and that Psalm Ixxiv. was written in the time of the 
Maccabees, on the profanation of the Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The most valuable part of 
this volume, after all, is that produced by the joint 
labours of its learned authors, viz., the exegetical 
and critical explanations of the vernacular, by 
which the full force of the literal and idiomatic 
meaning is brought out and explained. _ Some of 
these explanations are singularly interesting and 
significant. What additional light is, for instance, 
imparted to that obscure passage in Psalm Ixxvi. 
10, “ Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee : 
the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain,” by 
being informed that the literal rendering reads 
thus, “The fury of man shall have to confess to 
thee: (for) shall a mere remnant gird itself with 
fury?” and that the allusion is to the destroyed 
army of Sennacherib, of which the writer says that 
it will be in vain for the small remnant of the 
Assyrians to continue their fury against the 
“chosen people,” when their mightier host in its 
destruction has confessed the power of God. Soa 
clearer understanding of the quaint passage, in 
Psalm xcii. 10, is gained. “TI shall be anointed 
with fresh oil,” loses half its strangeness when we 
learn that the right translation is, “ My old age is 
green in its vigour.” The LXX. favours this render- 
ing, and it is enforced by the authors by a chain of 
vigorous and trustworthy criticisms. 

It remains to be said that. this commentary 
is confined to a portion of the Psalter, viz., to 
Psalms Ixxiii.-cvi., selected for the Cambridge 
examinations of the current year. The other 
books will follow in due course, and the volume 
when completed will be a valuable accession, not 
only to the text-books of the University, but to 
the general Hebraical literature of the country. 


“FREE FROM [THE] BUSTLE, CARE, AND STRIFE” (5% 8, 
iii. 500.)—This is the commencement of a song entitled 
The Young Man’s Wish, author unknown, the music 
and words of which are to be found in the second edition 
of Vocal Music, 1772, i. 106 (p. 86 of another edition, 
undated); also in Brown’s Musical Miscellany, Perth, 
1786, p. 227; in the 1788 Calliope, p. 56; and in the 
expurgated compilation of James Plumptre, ii. 265. The 
song was the best among many imitations of Dr. Walter 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IV. Joux 3,75, 


‘ope’s Old Man's Wish (dating | back so far as 1685), be- 
gm “If I live to grow old, for I find I go Lt 
Kero parodies are on it, as ne Old Woman's Wi: 
One commences thus, “ When my hairs they grow hoary, 
and my cheeks they look pale,” which I have not found 
earlier than 1694; the other begins, ‘‘ If I live to be old, 
hich I never will own,” of the same early date. The 
oung Man's Wish seems to have been nearly eighty 
later in date, As it is of a cheerful eer” 
deserves to remembered. 


Hotices to Corresponsents. 
Gretcnen,—Various reasons are assigned to account 
for the Nine of Diamonds being called the Curse of 
Scotland. Ist. of Lorraine introduced the game of 
a into Seotland, at which the Nine of Diamonds is 
the winning card, and ruined many Scottish courtiers 
thereby. d. Because George Campbell, in the reign 
of Mary Stuart, stole nine diamonds out of the Scottish 
crown. The whole of Scotland was taxed for it, and the 
card was called, in consequence, not only the Curse of 
Scotland, but “ George Campbell.” James, Duke 
of York, is said to have introduced the game into Scot- 
a, which by others is ascribed to Mary of Lorraine. 
The Nine of Diamonds=Pope, at Pope Joan, and 
Soctch Presbyterians gave it a bad name ry 
5th. Because every ninth king of Scotland was a 
king, and, diamonds representing royalty, the — of 
onds was therefore stigmatized. 6th. Because, 
according to false report, the Duke of Cumberland 
wrote a cruel order at Culloden on the back of the card 
in question. 7th, and lastly. The Dalrymple (Earl of 
Stair) family was a family of Whigs, to one of whom 
Scotland owed the massacre of Glencoe, and to another 
the defeat of the intrigues of the Stuarts at the French 
Court. The Dalrymples bore nine lozenges (saltire-wise) 
in their coat of arms, bearing some resemblance te the 
Nine of Diamonds, to which card the Scottish Jacobites 
are said to have given the name of Curse of Scotland, in 
token of their hatred of name, title, and of the memory 
of Stair and Dalrymple. What is wanted is the date at 
which the name was first given. If our querist were not 
abroad, we might refer her to “ N. & Q.,” 4" 8. vi. 194. 


W. Wuisron is correct in stati owe reference to 
“ Author Wanted” (5" 8. iii. 500), t 
“ We conquer by bearing our om ~ 
should be— 
‘To bear is to conquer our fate.” 
Sam, Lines Written on Visiting a Scene in Argyle- 


Pustic LIBRARIAN, on “ History of the Jesuits” (5% 
8. iii. 509), says : — See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°" S. ii. 413, for full 
particulars.”—O_pHar Hawst states that J ohn Poynder 
was the author of the work; and that F. can consult 
Allibone and kindred works for further information. 
Otrnar Hamsr believes that there has never been 
another edition. 

“Tae Twa Conrsres."—Mr, Peacock asks :—“Could 
Mr. Rrwpavtr induce the possessors of the two un- 
ey versions of this ballad to let me have transcripts ? 

wish to collect and print in one volume all the different 
versions of this fine old poem. 

G. E. R.—Tradescant’s House (afterwards known as 
Turret House), containing his museum, with the once 
famous gardea, was in South Lambeth Road. Nine Elms 
Brewery was erected on the old site. 

H. K. (“Onthe Pronunciation of ¢.”)—Please forward 
your name and address. 


the 
no information. 
“ Prat Justrt1a.”—See “N. & Q.,” 4% 8. i. 94; ix. 488, 
R. W. D.—Consult Murray's Handbook of Belgium. 
Perrus.—The article has not yet come to hand. 
H. C. W.— A pophthegm is correct. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher = the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com. 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not ey for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good fa’ 
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Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 242, 


HE PAPERS of a CRITIC. lndading Articles 
on Po Mer Wortley Montagu, Swift, us, Wi 
G "Burke Selected the of 'the 
CHARL bs WENTWORTH DILK With 
by his Grandson, Sir CHARL Br KE. 
“Greater Britain,” and of “ The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco,” 
Procter, orley, Lam organ, Coleridge, 
Byron, Bulwer, Dickens, Mrs. Austin, &. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 


Now Ready, with Maps, and 500 Illustrations, royal 8vo. 42s. 


TROY AND ITS REMAINS: 


A Narrative of Discoveries and Researches made on the 
Site of lium and in the Trojan Plain. 


By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. 


Edited by PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Author of ‘* Ancient History 
from the Earliest Records,” &c. 


“‘What Botta and Layard did for Khorsabad and Nineveh, 
Dr. Schliemann has done for the cities which rose in succession 


on mound of Hissarlik. 
having succeeded in rescuing the treasures of five buried cities, 
and having met with a most able editor, who has enriched ” 
work with notes most apposite to the arguments.” 


“‘This volume is one of abiding interest, and not one to be 
merely read and laid aside. It marks an epoch of discovery, 
and will be a work of reference. The editor’s introduction and 
appendix are learned and most suggestive. The illustrations 
are clear, artistic, and indispensable to the full understanding 
of the text.”—Literary Churchman, 


‘« Dr. Schliemann has found monuments which place beyond 
doubt the existence of flourishing and civilized inhabitants on 
the spot that has always, within historic memory, borne the 
name of Iliam,and which prove the real existence of a pre- 
Hellenic city, smal) but strong, civilized and 

rterly Review. 


JOHN Munnar, Albe Albemarle Street. 


We congratulate Dr, Schliemann in 
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